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Na Mother's care 5 

Shielded my infant innocence with prayer; 

No Father's guardian hand my youth maintain'd, 

Calt'd forth my virtues, or from vice reftrain'd. BASTARD. 

Why were my ſtudious hours oppos'd by need? = = 

In me did poverty from guilt proceed ?---- | => - OT 

Did T ſooth vice, or venal ſtrokes betray SEES 

In the low-purpos'd loud polemic fray ? . 

Did &er my verſe immadeſt warmth conta n? 

Or, once licentious, heav*nly truths profane? r 

Never WANDERER. L 
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O'er ample Nature I extend my views; 

Nature to rural ſcenes invites the Muſe: 

She flies all public care, all venal rife, 

To try the ſtil compar'd with active life | 
To prove by theſe the ſons of men may owe 323 
The fruits of bliſs to burſting clouds of woe; 
That ev'n Calamity, by thought refin'd, 

Inſpirits and adorns the thinking mind. WANDERER. 
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THE LIFE OF 3 
RICHARD SAVAGE. 


Ir has been obſerved in all ages, that the advantages 
of nature or of fortune have contributed very little 
to the promotion of happineſs; and that thoſe whom 
the ſplendour of their rank, or the extent of their ca- 
pacity, have placed upon the ſummits of human life 
have not often given any juſt occaſion to envy in thoſe 
who look up to them from a lower ſtation. Whether 
it be that apparent ſuperiority incites great deſigns, 
and great deſigns are naturally able to fatal miſcar- 
riages, or that the general lot of mankind is miſery, 
and the misfortunes of thoſe whoſe eminence drew 
upon them an univerſal attention have been more 
carefully recorded, becauſe they were more generally 
obſerved, and have in reality heen only more conſpi- 
cuous than thoſe of others, not more frequent or more 
ſevere. | 

That affluence and power, advantages extrinſic and 
2dventitious, and therefore caſily ſeparable from thoſe 
by whom they are poſſeſſed, ſhould very often flatter 
the mind with expectations of felicity which they 
cannot give, raiſes no aſtoniſhment; but it ſeems ra- 
tional to hope that intellectual greatneſs ſhould pro- 
duce better eſſects; that minds qualified for great at- 
tainments ſhould firſt endeavour their own benefit ; 
end that they who are moſt able to teach others the 
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way to happineſs ſhonld with moſt OP follow 
it themſelves. 


But this expectation, however plaufible, has been 
very frequently diſappointed. The heroes of literary 
as well as civil hiſtory have been very often no leſs 
remarkable for what they have ſuffered than for what 


they have achieved; and volumes have been written 
only to enumerate the miſeries of the learned, and re- 
late their unhappy lives and untimely deaths. 


To theſe mournful narratives I am about to add 


'The Life of Richard Savage, a man whoſe Writings 
entitle him to an eminent rank in the claſſes of learn- 
ing, and whoſe misfortunes claim a degree of com- 


paſſion not always due to the unhappy, as they were 


often the conſequences of the crimes of others rather 
than his own. | 
In the year 1697 Anne Counteſs of Macclesfield, 


having lived for ſome time upon very uneaſy terms 
with her huſband, thought a public confeſſion of adul- 
tery the moſt obvious and expeditious method of ob- 
taining her liberty, and therefore declared that the | 


child with which ſhe was then great was begotten 


by the Earl Rivers. 'I'his, as may be eaſily imagined, 


made her huſband no leſs defirous of a ſeparation than 
herſelf, and he proſecuted his defign in the moſt effec- 


tual manner; for he applied not to the eccleſiaſtical 


courts for a divorce, but to the parliament for an act, 


by which his marriage might be diſſolved, the nup- 
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tial contract totally annulled, and the children of his 
wiſe illegitimated. This act, aſter the uſual delibera- 
tion, he obtained, though without the approbation of 
ſome, who conſidered marriage as an affair only cog- 
nizable by eccleſiaſtical judges; and on March 3d was 
feparated from his wife, whoſe fortune, which was 
very great, was repaid her; and who having, as well 
as her huſband, the liberty of making another choice, 
was in a ſhort time married to Colonel Bret. 

While the Earlof Macclesfield was proſecuting this 
affair, his wife was, on the roth of January 1697-8, 
delivered of a ſon, and the Earl Rivers, by appearing 
to conſider him as his own, left none any reaſon to 
doubt of the ſincerity of her declaration; for he was 
his godfather, and gave him his own name, which was 
byhis direction inſerted in the regiſter of St. Andrew's 
pariſh in Holborn, but unfortunately left him to the 
care of his mother, whom, as ſhe was now ſet free 
from her huſband, he probably imagined likely to 
treat with great tenderneſs the child that had contr- 
buted to ſo pleaſing an event. It is not indeed eaſy to 
diſcover what motives could be found to overbalance 
that natural affection of a parent, or what intercft 


could be promoted by negle or cruelty. The dread 


of ſhame or of poverty, by which ſome wretches have 


been incited to abandon or to murder their children, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have affected a woman who 
had proclaimed her crime, and ſolicited reproach, 


Dee 
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and on whom the clemency of the legiſlature had un- \ 
de i»-vedly beſtowed a fortune, which would have 


* * 
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| 
been Very little diminiſhed by the expenſes which ; 
ö the care of her child could have brought upon her, : 
ö t was therefore not likely that ſhe would be wicked . 
| without temptation ; that ſhe would look upon her 1 
ſon from his birth with a kind of reſentment and 
abhorrence, and inſtead of ſupporting, aſſiſting, and : 
F defending, him, delight to fee him ſtruggling with 0 
| miſery ; or that ſhe would take every opportunity of 8 
aggravating his misfortunes, and obſtructing his re- 
ſources, and with an implacable and reſtleſs cruelty 5 
continue her perſecution from the firſt hour of his life 5 
to the laſt. 
But whatever were her motives, no ſooner was her : 
ſon born than ſhe diſcovered a reſolution of difown- 
ing him; and in a very ſhort time removed him from + 


her fight, by committing him to the care of a poor h 
woman, whom ſhe directed to educate him as her 


4 own, and enjoined never to inform him of his true g 
parents. | | : 
Such was the beginning of the life of Richard Sa- 

vage: born with a legal claim to honour and to af- 1 
fluence, he was in two months illegitimated by the h 

| parliament, and diſowned by his mother, doomed to 4 
i poverty and obſcurity, and lanched upon the ocean 4 
f of life only that he might be ſwallowed by its quick- 1 


lands, or daſhed upon its rocks. 
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| His mothe could not indeed infect others with“ 
= ſame cruelty. As it was impoſlible to avoid the 
| ries which the curioſity or tenderneſs of her relations 
yo made after her child, ſhe was obliged to give ſome, 
T account of the meaſures that fhe had taken; and her, 
” mother, the Lady Maſon, whether in approbation | 
15 4 of her defign, or to prevent more criminal contri- | 
0 vances, engaged to tranſact with the nurſe, to pay her 
; N for her care, and to ſuperintend the education of the 
child. 5 5 : | 
w In this charitable office ſhe was aſſiſted by his god- 
#5 mother Mrs. Lloyd; who, while ſhe lived, always look- 
I ed upon him with that tenderneſs which the barbarity 
_ of his mother made peculiarly neceſſary; butherdeath, 
_ which happened in his tenth year, wasanother of the 
| misfortunes of his childhood; for though ſhe kindly 
om | f 4g | | | 
endeavoured to alleviate his loſs by a legacy of three | 
dor a | 
* hundred pounds, yet as he had none to proſecute his 
. claim, to ſhelter him from oppreſlion, or call-in law 
55 to the aſliſtance of juſtice, her will was eluded by the 
executors, and no part of the-money was ever paid. 
Sa- | 
of He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned: the 
Lady Maſon ſtill continued her care, and directed 
the : | 
"If him to be placed at a ſmall grammar-ſchool near St. 
| Alban's, where he was called by the name of his nurſe, 


#4 without the leaſt intimation that he had a claim to any 
other. | . 


Here he was initiated in literature, and paſſed 
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through ſeveral of the claſſes, with wh.. v2prury or 

| what applauſe cannot now: be known. As he always 

4 ſpoke with reſpec of his maſter, it is probable that. 

| | the mean rank in which he then appeared did not 
' 


hinder his genius from being diſtinguiſhed, or his in- 
duſtry from being rewarded: and if in fo low a ſtate * 
he obtained diſtinction and rewards, it is not likely 

A that they were gained but by genius and induſtry. 
| It is very reaſonable to conjecture that his applica- e 
tion was equal to his abilities, becauſe his improve- Ie 
| ment was more than proportioned to the opportuni- | 2 
0 ties which he enjoyed; nor can it be doubted that if o 
i | his earlieſt productions kad been preſerved, like thoſe f 
| of happier ſtudents, we might in ſome have found vi- it 
| gorous ſallies of that ſprightly humour which diſtin- 
\ guiſhes The Author to be Let, and in others ftrong te 
| | touches of that ardent imagination which painted the I p1 
| | | folemn fcenes of The Wanderer. pr 
| While he wasthuscultivating his genius, his father, | to 
the Earl Rivers, was ſeized with a diſtemper which m 
in a ſhort time put an end to his life. He had fre-J A 
quently inquired after his ſon, and had always been 
| amuſed with fallacious and evaſive anſwers; but being or 
a | now in his own opinion on his deathbed, he thought] he: 
it his duty to provide for him among his other natu-J La 
ral children, and therefore demanded a poſitive ac- or} 
count of him, with an importunity not to be divertedſ ene 
or denied. His mother, who could no longer reſuſe]. 
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. zu cr, determined at leaſt to give ſuch as'ſhould 
cut him off for ever from that happineſs which com- 
petence affords, and therefore declared that he was 
dead; which is perhaps the firſt inſtance of a lie in- 
vented by a mother to deprive her ſon of a proviſion 
which was deſigned him by another, and which ſhe 
could not expect herſelf, though he ſhould loſe it. 

This was therefore an a&t of wickednefs whick 
could not be defeated, becauſe it could not be ſuſpect- 
ed: the Earl did not imagine that there could exiſt in 
2 human form a mother that would ruin her ſon with- 
out enriching herſelf, and therefore beſtowed upon 
{ome other perſon fix thoufand pounds, which he had 
in his will bequeathed to Savage. 

The ſame cruelty which incited his mother to in- 
tercept this proviſion which had been intended him 
prompted her in a ſhort time to another project, a 
project worthy of ſuch a diſpoſition ! ſhe endeavoured 
to rid herſelf from the danger of being at any time 
made known to him, by ſending him —_—— to the 


American plantations *. 


By whoſe kindneſs this fcheme was counteracted, 
or by what interpoſition fhe was induced to lay aſide 
her defign, I know not; it is not improbable that the 


-| Lady Maſon might perſuade or compel her to deſiſt, 
or perhaps ſhe could not eaſily find accomplices wicked 


enough to concur in ſo cruel an action; for it may be 
| * Savage's Preface to his Miſcellany, p. 29. 


' 
| 
: 
| : 
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conceived that thoſe who had, by a long graduation of 
guilt, hardened their hearts againſt the ſenſe of com- 
mon wickedneſs, would yet. be ſhocked at the deſign 
ef a mother to expoſe her ſon to ſlavery and want, to 
expoſe him without intereſt, and without provocation; 
and Savage might on this occaſion find protectors and 
advocatesamong thoſe who had long traded in crimes, 
and whom compaſſion had never touched before. 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from baniſh- 

ing him into another country, ſhe formed, ſoon after, 
a ſcheme for burying him in poverty and obſcurity in 
his own; and that his ſtation of life, if not the place 
of his reſidence, might keep him for ever at a diſtance 
from her, ſhe ordered him to be placed with a ſhoe- 
maker in Holborn, that after the uſual time of trial 
he might become his apprentice *. 
It is generally reported that this projet was for 
ſome time ſucceſsful, and that Savage was employed 
at the awl longer than he was willing to confeſs; nor 
was it perhaps any great advantage to him that an un- 
expected diſcovery determined him to quit his occu- 
pation. 

About this time his nurſe, who had always treated 
him as her own ſon, died; and it was natural for him 
to take care of thoſe effects which, by her death, were, 
as he imagined, become his own; he therefore went 
to her houſe, opened her boxes, and examined her pa» 

.* Preface to Savage's Miſcellanies, p. 29. 
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LIFE OF SAVAGEL xiii 
pers, among which he found ſome letters written to 
her by the Lady Maſon, which informed him of his 
birth, and the reaſons for which it was concealed. 

He was now no longer ſatisfied with the employ» 
ment which had been allotted him, but thought he 
had a right to ſhare the affluence of his mother, and 
therefore, without ſcruple, applied toher as her ſon, 
and made uſe of every art to awaken her tenderneſs, 
and attract her regard; but neither his letters nor the 
inter poſition of thoſe friends which his merit or his 
diſtreſs procured him made any impreſſion upon her 
mind; ſhe ſtill reſolved to neglect, though ſhe could 
no longer diſown, him. 

It was to nopurpoſe that he frequently ſolicited her 
to admit him to ſee her; ſhe avoided him with the 
moſt vigilant precaution, and ordered him to be ex- 
cluded from her houſe; by whomſoever he might be 
introduced, and what reaſon ſoever he * give for 
entering it. | 

Savage was at the ſame time ſo touched with the 
diſcovery of his real mother, that it was his frequent 
practice to walk in the dark evenings for ſeveral hours 
before her door, in hopes of ſeeing her as ſhe might 
come by accident to the window, or croſs her apart- 
ment with a candle in her hand. 

But all his aſſiduity and tenderneſs were without 
effect, for he could neither ſoften her heart nor open 
her hand, and was reduced to che utmoſt miſeries of 

Folume J. | E 
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want while he was endeavouring to awaken the af- 
fection of a mother: he was therefore obliged to ſeek 
ſome other means of ſupport, and, having no profeſ- 
ſion, became by neceſſity an author. 

At this time the attention of all the literary world 
was engroſſed by the Bangorian controverſy, which 
filled the preſs with pamphlets, and the coffeehouſes 
with diſputants. Of this ſubject, as moſt popular, he 
made choice for his firſt attempt, and without any 
other knowledge of the queſtion than he had caſually 
collected from converſation, publiſhed a yRuw againſt 
the Biſhop. 

What was the ſucceſs or merit of this performance 
I know not; it was probably loſt among the innume- 
rable pamphlets to which that diſpute gave occaſion. 
Mr. Savage was himſelf in a little time aſhamed of it, 
and endeavoured to ſuppreſs it, by deſtroying all the 
copies he could collect. 

He then attempted a more painful kind of writ- 
ing *, and in his eighteenth year offered to the ſtage 
a comedy borrowed from a Spaniſh plot, which was 
refuſed by the players, and was therefore given by 
him to Mr. Bullock, who, having more intereſt, made 
ſome {light alterations, and brought it upon the ſtage 
under the title of Woman's a Riddle, but allowed the 
unhappy Author no part of the profit. 

Not diſcouraged, however, at his repulſe, he wrote, 

* Jacob's Lives of Dramatic Poets. 
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two years afterwards, Love in a Veil, another co- 
medy, borrowed likewiſe from the Spaniſh, but with 
little better ſucceſs than before; for though it was re- 
ceived and acted, yet it appeared ſo late in the year, 
that the Author obtained no other advantage from it 
than the acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele and Mr. 
Wilks, by whom he was pitied, careſſed, and relieved. 
Sir Richard Steele having declared in his favour 
with all the ardour of benevolence which conſtituted 
his character, promoted his intereſt with the utmoſt 
zeal, related his misfortunes, applauded his merit, 
took all opportunities of recommending him, and aſ- 
ſerted that the inhumanity of his mother had given 
* him a right to find every good man his father.“ 
Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his acquaintance 
only, but to his confidence, of which he ſometimes 
related an inſtance too extraordinary to be omitted, 
as it affords a very juſt idea of his patron's character. 
He was once deſired by Sir Richard, with an air 
of the utmoſt importance, to come very early to his 
houſe the next morning. Mr. Savage came as he had 
promiſed, found the chariot at the door, and Sir Ri- 
chard waiting for him, and ready to go out. What 
was intended, and whither they were to go, Savage 
could not conjecture, and was not willing to inquire, 
but immediately ſeated himſelf with Sir Richard: 
the coachman was ordered to drive, and they hurried 
with the utmoſt expedition to Hyde-Park Corner, 
5 Bij 
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4 where they ſtopped at a petty tavern, and retired to 
T3 a private room. Sir Richard then informed him that : 
| he intended to. publiſh a pamphlet, and that he had a 
! deſired him to come thither that he might write for f 
! him. They ſoon ſat down to the work. Sir Richard i 
þ | dictated, and Savage wrote, till the dinner that had 
4 been ordered was put upon the table. Savage was 
1 tn {ſurpriſed at the meanneſs of the entertainment, and 
| after ſome heſitation ventured to aſł for wine, which 
| | Sir Richard, not without reluctance, ordered to be 
| brought. They then finiſhed their dinner, and pro- 
| | ceeded in their pamphlet, which they concluded in 
| the afternoon. 

vn | Mr. Savage then imagined his taſk over, and ex- 
is & pected that Sir Richard would call for the reckoning, 
and return home: but his expectations deceived him, 
for Sir Richard told him that he was without money, 
and that the pamphlet muſt be fold before the din- 
ner could he paid for; and Savage was therefore 
obliged to go and offer their new production to ſale 
for two guineas, which with ſome difficulty he ob- 
; | tained. Sir Richard then returned home, having re- 
| tired that day only to avoid his creditors, and com- 
poled the pamphlet only to diſcharge his reckoning. 
+ Mr. Savage related another fact equally uncom- 
41 mon, which, though it has no relation to his Life, 7 
ought to be preſerved. Sir Richard Steele having] : 
ene day invited to his houſe a great number of per- 
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LIFE OF SAVAGE, xvii 
ſons of the firſt quality, they were ſurpriſed at the 
number of liveries which ſurrounded the table; and 
after dinner, when wine and mirth had ſet them free 
from the obſervation of rigid ceremony, one of them 
inquired of Sir Richard how ſuch an expenſive train 
of domeſtics could be conſiſtent with his fortune ? Sir 
Richard very frankly confeſſed, that they were fel- 
lows of whom he would very willingly be rid : and 
being then aſked why he did not diſcharge them? 
declared that they were bailiffs who had introduced 
themſelves with an execution, and whom, ſince he 
could not ſend them away, he had thought it conve- 
nient to embelliſn with liveries, that they might do 
him credit while they ſtaid. 

Eis friends were diverted with the expedient, and 
by paying the debt diſcharged their attendance, ha- 
ving obliged Sir Richard to promiſe that they ſhould 
never again find him graced with aretinue of the ſame 
kind. 

Under ſuch a tutor Mr. Savage was not likely to 
learn prudence or irugality, and perhaps many of the 
misfortunes which the want of thoſe virtues brought | 
upon him in the following parts of his life might be 
july imputed to ſo unimproving an example. 

Nor did the kindneſs of Sir Richard end in com- 


men favours, He propoſed to have eſtabliſhed him 


in tome ſcttled ſcheme of life, and to have contracted 
a kind of alliance with him, by marrying him to a 


B ny 
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natural daughter, on whom he intended to beſtow a iſ mer 


| ___ thouſand pounds: but though he was always laviſh Þ mot 
11 of future bounties, he conducted his affairs in ſuch a F 
manner, that he was very ſeldom able to keep his pro- ¶ any 


4 miſes, or execute his own intentions; and as he was eve; 
\ | never able to raife the ſum which he had offered the leaf 
£1. marriage was delayed. In the mean time he was of-Þ not 
1 | fciouſly informed that Mr. Savage had ridiculed him; ofte 
by which he was ſo much exaſperated, that he with-Þ mar 
| drew the allowance which he had paid him, and never mer 


| afterwards admitted him to his houſe gre: 

1 It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might by his 
1 |; zmprudence expoſe himſelf to the malice of a tale- . 
1 bearer; for his patron had many follies, which as his very 
1 diſcernment eaſily diſcovered, his imagination might Þ lin, 
7 ſometimes incite him to mention too ludicroufly. A 7 1 
7 little knowledge of the world is ſufficient to diſcover | ploy 
4 that ſuch weakneſs is very common, and that there | #e: 
| are few who do not ſometimes, in the wantonneſs of oY 
f 8 thoughtleſs mirth, or the heat of tranſient reſentment, | ſpec 
ſpeak of their friends and benefactors with levity and 2 


contempt, though in their cooler moments they want] vou 
neither ſenſe of their kindneſs nor reverence for their] aifo: 
virtue. 'The fault, therefore, of Mr. Savage was ra- 
ther negligence than ingratitude : but Sir Richard haas 
muſt likewiſe be acquitted of ſeverity; for who is] ſons 
there that can patiently bear contempt from one] fe. 
whom he has relieved and ſupported , Whoſe citabliſh- Þ the 
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ment he has laboured, and whoſe intereſt he has pro- 
moted? | 

He was now again abandoned to Fortune, without 
any other friend than Mr. Wilks, a man who, what- 
ever were his abilities or {kill as an actor, deſerves at 
leaſt to be remembered for his virtues *, which are 
not often to be found in the world, and perhaps leſs 
often in his profeſſion than in others, To be hu- 
mane, generous, and candid, is a very high degree of 
merit in any caſe; but thoſe qualities deſerve {till 
greater praiſe when they are found in that condition 


* As it is a loſs to mankind when any good action is forgot- 
ten, I ſhall infert another inſtance of Mr. Wilks's generoſity 
very littte known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated at Dub- 
Jin, being hindered by an impediment in his pronunciation 
from engaging in orders, ſor which his friends deſigned him, 
left his own country, and came to London in queſt of em- 
ployment, but found his ſolicitations fruitleſs, and his neceſ- 
{ities every day more preſſing. In this diſtreſs he wrote a tra- 
gedy, and offered it to the players, by whom it was rejected. 
Thus were his laſt hopes defeated, and he had no other pro- 
ſpect than of the moſt deplorable poverty: but Mr. Wilks 
thought his performance, though not pertect, at leaſt worthy 
of ſome reward, and therefore offered him a benefit. This fa- 
your he improved with ſo much diligence, that the houſe 
afforded him a conſiderable ſum, with which he went to Ley- 
den, applied himſeif to the ſtudy of phyfic, and proſecuted his 
deſignwith ſo much diligence and ſucceſs, that whenDr.Boer- 
haave was defired by the Czarina to recommend proper per- 
ſons to introduce into Ruſſia the practice and ſtudy of phyſic, 
Dr. Smith was one of thoſe whom he ſelegted. He had a con- 
ſiderable penſion ſettled on him at hiis arrival, and was ons of 
the chief phyſioians at the Ruan, court, 
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which makes almoſt every other man, for whatever 
reaſon, contemptuous, inſolent, petulant, ſelfiſn, and 
brutal. | - 

As Mr. Wilks was one of thoſe to whom Calamity 
ſeldom complained without relief, he naturally took 
an unfortunate wit into his protection, and not only 
aſſiſted him in any caſual diſtreſſes, but continued an 
equal and ſteady kindneſs to the time of his death. 

By his interpoſition Mr. Savage once obtained from 
his mother fifty pounds *, and a promiſe of one hun- 
dred and fifty more; but it was the fate of this un- 
happy man that few promiſes of any advantage to 
him were performed. His mother was infected, among 
others, with the general madneſs of the South-ſea 
traffic, and having been diſappointed in her expecta- 
tions, refuſed to pay what perhaps nothing but the 
proſpect of ſudden affluence prompted her to promiſe. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the friendſhip 
of Mr. Wilks, he was, conſequently, an aſſiduous fre- 
quenter of the theatres, and in a ſhort time the amuſe- 
ments of the ſtage took ſuch poſſeſſion of his mind that 
he never was abſent from a play in ſeveral years. 

This conſtant attendance naturally procured him 
the acquaintance of the players, and, among others, 
of Mrs. Oldfield, who was ſo much pleaſed with his 
converſation, and touched with his misfortunes, that 


+ This is aſſerted upon the credit of the author cf his liſe, 
which was publithed 1727. | 


” 
FR. 
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ſhe allowed him a ſettled penſion of fifty pounds a- 
year, which was, during her life, regularly paid. | 

That this act of generofity may receive its due 
praiſe, and that the good actions of Mrs. Oldfield may 
not be fullied by her general character, it is proper to 
mention what Mr. Savage often declared in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, that he never ſaw her alone, or in 
any other place than bchind the fcenes. | 

At her death he endeavouredto ſhew his gratitude 
in the moſt decent manner, by wearing mourning as 
for a mother, but did not celebrate her inclegies, be- 
cauſe he knew that too great profuſion of praiſe would 
only have revived thoſe faults which his natural equity 
did not allow him to think lefs becauſe they were 
committed by one who favoured him, but of which, 
though his virtue would not endeavour to palliate 
them, his gratitude would not ſuffer him to prolong - 
the memory, or diffuſe the cenſure. 

In his Wanderer he has indeed taken an eser 
nity of mentioning her, but celebrates her not for her 
virtue but her beauty, an excellence which none ever 
denied her. This is the only encomium with which 
he has rewarded her liberality, and perhaps he has 
even in this been too laviſh of his praiſe. He ſeems to 
have thought that never to mention his benefactreſs 
would have an appearance of ingratitude, though to 
have dedicated any particular performance to her 
memory would have only betrayed an officious par- 
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tiality that, without exalting her character, would 
have depreſſed his own. 


He had ſometimes, by thr kindneſs of Mr. Wilks, 


the advantage of a benefit, on which occaſions he often 
received uncommon marks of regard and compaſſion; 
and was once told by the Duke of Dorſet, that it was 
juſt to conſider him as an injured nobleman, and that 
in his opinion the nobility ought to think themſelves 
obliged, without ſolicitation, to take every opportu- 
nity of ſupporting him by their countenance and pa- 


tronage. But he had generally the mortification to 


hear that the whole intereſt of his mother was em- 
ployed to fruſtrate his applications, and that ſhe never 
left any expedient untried by which he might be cut 
off from the poſſibility of ſupporting life. The ſame 
diſpoſition ſne endeavoured to diffuſe among all thoſe 
over whom nature or fortune gave her any influence, 
and indeed ſucceeded too well in her deſign, but 


could not always propagate her effrontery with her 


cruelty ; for ſome of thoſe whom ſhe incited againſt 


him were aſhamed of their own conduct, and boaſted | 


of that relief which they never gave him. 

In this cenſure I do not indiſcriminately involve all 
his relations; for he has mentioned, with gratitude, 
the humanity of one lady whoſe name I am now un- 
able to recolle&, and to whom, therefore, I cannot 
pay the praiſes which ſhe deſerves for having acted 
well in oppoſition to influence, precept, and example, 
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The puniſhment which our laws inflict upon thoſe 
parents who murder their infants is well known, nor 
has its juſtice ever been conteſted ; but if they deſerve 
death who deſtroy a child in its birth, what pains can 
be ſevere enough for her who torbears to deſtroy him 
only to inflict ſharper miſeries upon him; who pro- 
longs his life only to make it miſerable; and who 
expoſes him, without care and without pity, to the 
malice of oppreſſion, the caprices of chance, and the 
temptations of poverty; who rejoices to ſee him 
overwhelmed with calamities; and when his own in- 
duitry, or the charity of others, has enabled him to 
riſe for a ſhort time above his miſeries, plunges him 
again into his former diſtreſs? | 

'The kindneſs of his friends not iforiling him any 
conſtant ſupply, and the proſpect of improving his 
ortune by enlarging his acquaintance neceſſarily . 
eading him to places of expenſe, he found it neceſ- 
ſary to endeavour once more at dramatic poctry, for 
vhich he was now better qualified by a more exten» 
Ive knowledge and longer obſervation : but having 
been unfucceſsful in comedy, though rather for want 
f opportunities than genius, he reſolved now to try 
hether he ſhould not be more fortunate in exhibit» 
ng a tragedy, 
The ſtory which he choſe for the rabje& was that 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, a ſtory well adapted to the 
lage, though perhaps not far enough removed from 
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xxiv 


the preſent age to admit properly the fiftions neceſ- 


ſary to complete the plan; for the mind, which na- . 
turally loves truth, is always moſt offended with the ¶ the 
violation of thoſe truths of which we are moſt cer- N the 
tain, and we of courſe conceive thoſe facts moſt cer · ¶ ſde 
tain which approach neareſt to our own time. E 

Out of this ſtory he formed a tragedy which, if the Bq;7; 


circumſtances in which he wrote it be conſidered, 
will afford at once an uncommon proof of ſtrength 
of genius and evenneſs of mind, of a ferenity not to 
be ruffled, and an imagination not to be ſuppreſſed. 

During a conſiderable part of the time in which he 
was employed upon this performance he was with» 
out lodging, and often without meat; nor had he any 
other conveniencies for ſtudy than the fields or the 
ſtreet allowed him; there he uſed to walk and form 
bis ſpeeches, and afterwards ſtep into a ſhop, beg fot 
a few moments the uſe of the pen and ink, and write 
down what he had compoſed upon paper which heh 
had picked up by accident. | 

If the performance of a writer thus diſtreſſed is not 
perfect, its faults ought ſurely to be imputed to a cauſe 
very different from want of genius, and muſt rather 
excite pity than provoke cenſure. | 
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But when, under theſe diſcouragements, che trage · jn the 
dy was finiſhed, there yet remained the labour of in erneſ 
troducing it on the ſtage, an undertaking which, to Afte 
an ipgenuous mind, was in a very high vexa-ply ab 
Fly 
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tous and diſguſting; for having little intereſt or re- 
a- putation, he was obliged to ſubmit himſelf wholly to 
he the players, and admit, with whatever reluctance, 
= the emendations of Mr.Cibber, which he always con- 
er · ¶ ſidered as the diſgrace of his performance. | 
He had indeed in Mr. Hill another critic of a very 
he ¶ different claſs, from whoſe friendſhip he received great 
ed, N aſſiſtance on many occaſions, and whom he never 
th mentioned but with the utmoſt tenderneſs and regard. 
to He had been for ſome time diſtinguiſhed by him with 
d. very particular kindneſs, and on this occaſion it was 
he natural to apply to him as an author of an eſtabliſhed 
ich ·haracter. He therefore ſent this tragedy to him, 
alDf {with a ſhort copy of verſes, in which he deſired his 
theſporrection. Mr. Hill, whoſe humanity and politeneſs 
Ormre generally known, readily complied with his re- 
 fotfhueſt ; but as he is remarkable for ſingularity of ſen- 
TItefiment, and bold experiments in language, Mr. Sa- 
n heſage did not think his play much improved by his in- 
ovation, and had even at that time the courage to re- 
notſect ſeveral paſſages which he could not approve; and, 
auſeſ v hat is ſtill more laudable, Mr. Hill had the genero- 
therfity not to reſent the neglect of his alterations, but 
rote the prologue and epilogue, in which he touches 
age · n the circumſtances of the Author ww great ten- 
ff inflerneſs, | 
h, to Aſter all theſe obſtructions and compliances he was 
vexa ly able to bring his play upon the ſtage in the ſum- 
Fulume J. | G-; 
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mer, when the chief actors had retired, and the ref of 
were in poſſeſſion of the houſe for their own advan- 


en 
tage. Among theſe Mr. Savage was admitted to play * 
the part of Sir Thomas Overbary, by which he gain ic 


ed no great reputation, the theatre being a province 
for which Nature ſeemed not to have defigned him; 
for neither his voice, look, nor geiture, were ſuch a 
are expected onthe ſtage, and he was himſelf ſo much 
aſhamed of having been reduced to appear as a playing 
cr, that he always blotted out his name from the lit 
M hen a copy of his tragedy was to be ſhown to hi 
fricnds. | 
In the publication of his performance he was mor 
ſucceſsſul; for the rays of genius that glimmered ii 
it, that glimmered thro' all the miſts which Po 
verty and Cibber had been able to ſpread over it 
procured him the notice and eſteem of many perſor 
eminent for their rank, their virtue, and their wit. 
Of this play, acted, printed, and dedicated, the ac - 
cumulated profits arofe to an hundred pounds, which : 
5 
4 


he thoveht at that time a very large ſum, havin 
been never maſter oſ ſo much before. 


In the Dedication “, for which he received te 7 
guineas there is nothing remarkable. The Prefac = 
contains a very liberal eycomium on the bloomin}— £©u 
excellencics of Mr, Theophilus Cibber, which M 2 


Savage could not, in the latter part of his life, ſee þ 
ſricnds about to read without ſnatching the play o- 
Jo Herbert Tryſt, Eſq. of Herefordſhire. 
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ell Hor their hands. The generoſity of Mr. Hill did not 
end on this occaſion ; for afterwards, when Mr. Sa- 
vage's neceſſities returned, he encouraged a ſubſcrip- 
tion to a Miſcellany of Poems in a very extraordi- 
nary manner, by publiſhing his ſtory in the Plain 
mM; WDealer “, with ſome affecting lines t, which he aſ- 


= The Plain Dealer was a periodical paper written by Mr. 
uch hn and Mr. Bond, whom Mr. Savage called the two contend- 


lay ing powers of Light and Darkneſs. They wrote by turns cacit 
fix Eſſays, and the character of the work was obſerved regu- 


larly to riſe in Mr. Hill's weeks, and fall in Mr. Bond's, 
Hopeleſs, abandon'd, aimleſs, and oppreſs'd, 
Loit to delight, and ev'ry way diftreſs'd, 
. Croſs his cold bed in wild diſorder thrown, 
Thus ſigh'd Alexis, friendleſs, and alone 
Why do I breathe?----What joy can being give, 
When ihe who gave me life forgets I live! 
Fecls not theſe wintry blaſts - nor heeds my ſmart, 
But ſhuts me from the ſhelter of her heart! 
Saw me expos'd to want! to ſhame ! to ſcorn ! 
To ills!4---which make it mis'ry to be born! 
Caſt me, rcgardleſs, on the world's bleak wild! 
And bade me be a wretch while yet a child! 
Where can he hope for pity, peace, or reit, 
Who moves no ſoftneſs in a mother's breaſt ? 
Cuſtom, law, reaſon, all! my cauſe forſake, 
nd Nature ileeps to keep my woes awake! 


hi Crimes which the cruel ſcarce believe can be, 
EF. The kind are guilty of to ruin me. 
avi Evin ſhe who bore me blaſts me with her hate, 


And, meant my fortune, makes herſcif my fate! 
Yet has this ſweet neglecter of my woes 


d te The ſofteſt, tend'reſt, breaſt that Pity knows! 
Her eyes ſhed mercy whereſoe'cr they ſine, 
+ 4 efac And her ſoul melts at ev'ry woe----but mine ! 

: Sure then ſome ſecret fate for guilt unwill'd, 
OM Some ſentence preordain'd to be fulfili'd, | 
h M Plung'd me thus deep in Sorrow's ſearching nod, 

And waſh'd me from the mem'ry of her blood! 
ſee b But, oh! whatever cauſe has mov'd her hate, 
| Let me but ſigh in filence at my fate; 
lay Ol The god within perhaps may touch her breaft, 


And whey He pities who can be diftreit ? 
| | | C 5j 
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ſerts to have been written by Mr. Savage upon the 


treatment received by him from his mother, but of 


which he was himſelf the author, as Mr. Savage af- 
terwards declared. Theſe lines, and the paper in 
which they were inſerted, had a very powerful ef- x 
fect upon all but his mother, whom, by making her $J9i" 
cruelty more public, they only hardened in her aver- Sh 
ſion. me 1 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the ſubſcription to the 5 
Miſcellany, but furniſhed likewiſe the greateſt pariſltons 
of the poems of which it is compoſed, and particular-· Nme 
ly The Happy Man, which he publiſhed as a ſpeci gi 
men. . 

The ſubſcriptions of thoſe whom theſe paper 
ſhould influence to patroniſe merit in diſtreſs, with 
out any other ſolicitation, were directed to be left at 
Button's Coffcehouſe; and Mr. Savage going thithe 
a few days afterwards, without expectation of any ef 
fe& from his propoſal, found, to his furpriſe, feven 
ty guineas *, which had been ſent him in conſequenct 
of the compaſtion excited by Mr. Hill's pathetic re 
preſentation, 


oo =S: 
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* Ihe names of thoſe who fo generouſly contributed to hi The! 
relief having been mentioned in a former account, ought nd dren, 
to be omitted here. They were the Ducheſs of Cleyelandg®d for 
Lady Cheyney, Lady Caſtlemain, Lady Gower, Lady. Lechfe rule 
mere, the Ducheſs Dowager and Duchefs of Rutland, Ladg*turne 


_ Strafford, the Counteſs Dowager of Warwick, Mrs. Mary Floy Thus, 


er, Mrs. Sofuel Noel, Duke of Rutland, Lord GainſporqugP other, 
Lord dlilfington, Mr. John Savage. 4 
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To this Miſcellany he wrote a preſace *, in which 


41. The Preface is as follows! 


; Crudelis Mater magis, an Puer improbus ille? 
In Iinprobus ille Puer, crudelis tu quoque Mater. VIRG, 
ef- My readers, I am afraid, when they obſerve Richard Savage 
her oined ſo cloſe, and ſo conſtantly, to“ ſon of the late Earl Ri- 
evers,“ will impute to a ridiculous vanity what is the eſſect 
er- of an unhappy neceſſity, which my hard fortune has thrown 
me under. I am to be pardoned for adhering a little tena- 
coutly to my father, becauſe my mother will allow me to be 
no body; and has almoſt reduced me, among heavier aſſlic- 
tions, to that uncommon kind of want which the Indians of 
\merica complained of at our firſt ſettling among them, when 
hey came to beg names of the Englith, becauſe (ſaid they) we 
are poor men of ourſelves, and have none we can lay claim 
0 | 
The good nature of. thoſe to whom I have not the honour 
o be known would ſorgive me the ludicrous turn of chis be- 
pinning, if they knew but how little reaſon I have to be mer- 
y.----It was my misfortune to be fon of the above-mention- 
d Earl by the late Counteſs of Macclesfield, (now widow of 
colonel Henry Bret) whoſe divorce, on occaſion of the amour 
17 el rich 1 was a conſequence of, has left ſomething on record 
>yenFÞ\ich I take to be very remarkable; and it is this: Certain 
f our great judges, in their temporal deciſions, act with a ſpi- 
VENCS: Lal regard to Levitical divinity, and in particular to the 
1c re en Commandments, two of which ſeem, in my caſe, to 
ave viſibly influenced their opinions "Chou thalt not 
commit adultery,” pointed fulleft on my mother ; but as to 
4 to h The Lord's viſiting the ſins of the fathers upon the chil- 
ght no dren,” it was conſidered as what could regard me only ; 
velandJ{d for that reaſon, I ſuppoſe, it had been inconſiſtent witu 
„Lechſte rules of ſanctity to aſſign proviſion out of my mothcr's 
4, Lad turned eſtate for ſupport of an infant ſinner. 
ry Floy Thus, while legally the ſon of one Earl, and naturally of 
or que otber, am, nomirally, no body's fon at all; for the Lady 
a C ij 
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he gives an account of his mother's cruelty in a very i! 
uncommon ſtrain of humour, and with a gaiety of b 


having given me too much father, thought it but an _— 1. 
lent deduction to leave me no mother, > way of- batance.-- Pc 
So Tam ſported into the world, a kind of thuttlecock, between hi 
Law and Nature--If Law had not beaten me back by the ſtroke ¶ ty 
of an act, on purpoſe, I had not been above wit by the privi- W w. 
lege of a man of quality; nay, I might have preſerved, into no 
the bargain, the lives of Duke Hamilton and Lord Mohun, th 
whoſe diſpute aroſe from the eſtate of that Earl of Maccle(-W for 
field whom (but for the mentioned act) I muft have called ] 
Father. ---And if Nature had not ſtruck me off with a ſtranget wu 
blow than Law did, the other Earl, who was moſt emphatical-M 1 u 
ly my father, could never have been told I was dead, when he ac 
was about to enable me, by his will, to have lived to ſome lib: 
purpoſe. An unaccountable ſeverity of a mother ! whom I wa 1 
then not old enough to have deſerved it from, and by which] 
am a fingle unhappy inſtance among tl at nobleman's natura 
children, and thrown friendleſs on the world, without means 
of ſupporting myſelf, and without authority to apply to tho 
winſe duty I know it is to ſupport me. 8 
Thus, however ill qualified I am to live by my wits, I hare 


the beſt plca in the world for atterapting it, ſince it is too ap- © m 
parent that I was born to it.---Having wearied my judgment} or 
with fruitleſs endeavours to be happy, I gave the reins to my ** ic: 
fancy, that I might learn at leaſt to be eaſy. ſerio 

But I ceaſe a while to ſpeak of myſelf, that I may ſay ſomeſ deal 
thing of my Miſcellany.---I was furnithed, by the verſes of mi caſe, 


triends, with wit enough to deſerve a fubſcription, but I want enſu 
ed another much more profitable quality, which thould har! « } 
emboldened me to ſolicit it, (another of my wants that, ** Mc 
hope, may be imputed to my mother !) I had met with litt“ cli 
cacouragement but for the endeavours of ſome few gentle] ſects. 
men in my behalf, who were generous enough to confider mY my n 
ili fortune as a merit that entitled me to their notice. tiſes ( 

Among theſe I am particularly indebted to the author oF duſtri 
the Plain Dealers, who was plcaſed, in two of his papers, WIe 
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ry 


imagination which the ſucceſs of his enen pro- 
of | 


bably produced. 


iva- I entreat his pardon for reprinting beſore my Miſcellany) to 
>,--- point out my unhappy ſtory to the world with ſo touching a 
een humanity, and ſo good an effect, that many perſons of quali- 
roke ty, of all ranks, and of both ſexes, diftinguiihed themſelves 
rivi- WW with the promptneſs he had hinted to the noble- minded; and 
into not ſtaying till they were applied to, ſent me the honour of 
hun, their ſubſcriptions, in the moſt liberal and handſome manner, 
cleſ . for encouragement of my undertaking. 


alled I ought here to acknowledge ſeveral favours from Mr. Hill, 
inge whoſe writings are a hining ornament of this Miſcellany ; but 
tica- 1 wave detaining my readers, and beg leave to refer them to 


en he a copy of verſes calicd The Friend *, which I have taken the 
ſome liberty to addreſs to that gentleman. 

I wat 'To return to the Lady, my mother.---Had the celebrated 
nich Mr. Locke been acquainted with her example, it had certain- 
aturiſ ly appeared in his chapter againtt innate practical principles, 


nean becauſe it would have completed his inſtances of enormities 
those ſome of which, though not exactly in the order that he men- 
tions them, are as ſollow----** Have there not been,” ſays he, 


ha © whole nations, and thoſe of the moſt civilized people, a- 
00 ap- mongſt whom the expoſing their children to perith by want, 
gmen or wild beaſts, has been a practice as little condemned or 
to m8 © ſcrupled as the begetting them?” Were I inclinable to be 


ſerious, I could eaſily prove that I have not been more gently 
ſomeſ dealt with by Mrs. Bret; but if this is any way foreign to my 
of mf caſe, I thall find a nearer example in the whimſical one that 
want enſues. 
d hav It is familiar,” ſays the afore-cited author, © among the 
that, “ Mengrelians, a a people profeſling Chriſtianity, to bury their 
h litt “ children alive without ſcruple.”---'Phere are indeed ſundry 
gentle ſects of Chriſtians, and I have often wondered which could be 
der ml my mamma's, but now I find the piouſly profeſſes and prac- 
: tiſes Chriltianity after.the manner of the Mengrelians ; the in- 
1thot Cuſtriouſly obſcured me, when my fortune depended on my 
(vv. * See under Efes. 
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The Dedication is addreſſed to the Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, whom he flatters without re- 


being known, and, in that ſenſe, the may be ſaid to have bu-. 
ried me alive; and ſure, like a Me:1grelian, the muſt have 

committed the action without ſcruple; for the is a woman of 
ſpirit, and can ſee the conſequence without remorſe. - The 

Caribees,“ continues my author, were wont to caſtrate 

their children, in order to fat and cat them.”---Here indeed 

I can draw no parallel; for to ſpeak juitice of the Lady, the 

never contributed ought to have me pampered, but always 

promoted my being ſtarved; nor did the, even in my infancy, 

betray fondnets enough to be ſuſpected of a deſign to devour 

me ; but, on the contrary, not enduring me ever to approach 

her, offered a bribe to have me ſhipped off, in an odd manner, 

to one of the plantations. ----When 1 was about fifteen her af - 

fection began to awake, and had I but known my intereſt, I 

had been handſomely provided for. In ſhort, I was ſolicited 
to be bound apprentice to a very honeſt and reputable occu- 
pation---a thoemaker ! an offer which I undutifully rejected. 

I was, in fine, unwilling to underſtand her in a literal ſenſe, 
and hoped that, like the prophets of old, the'might have hint- 
ed her mind in a kind of parable, or proverbial way of ſpeak- 
ing; as thus---'Fhat one time or other I might, on due applica- 
tion, have the honour of taking the length of her foot. 

Mr. Locke mentions another ſet of people that diſpatch their 
children, if a pretended aſtrologer declares them to have un- 

happy ſars.---Perhaps my mamma has procured ſome cunning 
man to calculate my nativity ; or having had ſome ominous 
dream, which preceded my birth, the dire event may have 
appeared to her in the dark and dreary bottom of a china cup, 

where coffee ſtains are often conſulted for propheſies, and 

held as infallible as were the leaves of the ancient Sibyls.---T0 


by ſuſpecting it to be tainted a little with the tenets of ſuper- 
itition, than ſuppole the can be miſtreſs of a ſeared conſcience, 
and act on no piinciple at all, 7 2 


de partly ſerious, I am rather willing to wrong her judgment, | 
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ſerve, and, to confeſs the truth, with very little ar: *, 
The ſame obſervation may be extended to all his De- 
dications: his compliments are conſtrained and vio- 
lent, heaped together without the grace of order or 
the decency of introduction: he ſeems to have writ- 
ten his panegyrics for the peruſal only of his patrons, 
and to have imagined that he had no other taſk than 
to pamper them with praiſes, however groſs; and 
that flattery would make its way to the heart with- 
out the aſſiſtance of elegance or invention, 

Soon afterwards the death of the King furniſhed a 
general ſubject for a poetical conteſt, in which Mr. 


Savage engaged, and is allowed to have carried the 


prize of honour from his competitors; but I know 
not whether he gained by his performance any other 
advantage than the increaſe of his reputation; though 


* This the following extract from it will prove. 

Since our country has been honoured with the glory of 
8 "Four wit, as elevated and immortal as your ſoul, it no long- 

er remains a doubt whether your ſex have ſtrength of mind 
ein proportion to their tweetneſs. 'There is ſomething in 

your verſes as diſtinguiſhed as your air---'Fhey are as ftrong 
das truth, as deep as reaſon, as clear as innocence, and as 
* ſmooth as beauty-- They contain a nameleſs and peculiar 
mixture of force and grace, which is at once ſo movingly 
* ſerene, and ſo majeſtically lovely, that it is too amiable ta 
* appear any where but in your eyes and in your writings. 

As Fortune is not more my enemy than 1 am the enemy 
* of flattery, I know not how I can forbear this application to 

vour Ladythip, becauſe there is ſcarce a potibility that 1 
* thould ſay more than | believe when Jam e 'S or your 
Excellence.“ 
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and Gregory, he went in with them to a neighbour- 


being in no time of Mr. Savage's life any part of his 
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it muſt certainly have been with farther views that he Ilie 
prevailed upon himſelf to attempt a ſpecies of writing ©" 
ne 


of which all the topics had been long before exhauſt- 
ed, and which was made at once difficult by the mul- I * + 
titudes that had failed in it, and thoſe that had ſuc- . 
ceeded. =D 
He was now advancing in reputation, and though 
frequently involved in very diſtreſsful perplexities, 
appeared however to be gaining upon mankind, when 
both his fame and his life were endangered by an 
event of which it is not yet determined whether it 
ought to be mentioned as a crime or a calamity. 
On the 20th of November 1727 Mr. Savage came 
from Richmond, where he then lodged, that he might 


purſue his ſtudies with leſs interruption, with an in- ion 
tent to diſcharge another lodging which he had in 0 
le Nt 


Weſtminſter, and accidentally meeting two gentle- 
men his acquaintances, whoſe names were Merchant 


ing coffeehouſe, and ſat drinking till it was late, it 


character to be the firſt of the company that defircd 
to Ieparate. He would willingly have gone to bed in 
the ſame houſe, but there was not room for the whole 
company, and therefore they agreed to ramble about 
the ſtreets; and divert themſel ves with ſuch amuſe 
ments as ſhould offer themſelves till morning. 

In their walk they happened unluckily to diſcov: 
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he cht in Robinſon's Coffeehouſe near Charing-croſs, 
and therefore went in. Merchant, with ſome rude- 
ſta neſs, demanded a room, and was told that there was 
a good fire in the next parlour, which the company 
were about to leave, being then paying their reckon- 
ing. Merchant, not ſatisfied with this anſwer, ruſhed 
into the room, and was followed by his companions. 
He then petulantly placed himſelf between the com- 
7 a (pany and the fire, and ſoon after kicked down the 
table. This produced a quarrel, ſwords were drawn 
on both ſides, and one Mr. James Sinclair was killed. 
Savage having wounded likewiſe a maid that held 
him, forced his way with Merchant out of the houſe; 
f but being intimidated and confuſed, without reſolu- 
ightf. ; ; 

in- ion either to fly or ſtay, they were taken in a back 
d in ourt by one of the company, andſome ſoldiers whom 
ie had called to his aſſiſtance. 

Being ſecured and guarded that night, hy were, 
n the morning, carried before three juſtices, who 
ommitted them to the Gatehouſe, from whence, up- 
n the death of Mr, Sinclair, which happened the 
ame day, they were removed in the night to New- 
nate, where they were however treated with ſome 
iſtinction, exempted from the ignominy of chains, 
nd confined not among the common criminals, but 

the Preſs-yard. | 

When the day of trial came the court was crowd- 
d in a very unuſual manner, and the public appcare 
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to intereſt itſelf as in a cauſe of general concern, Thè 5 
witneſſes againſt Mr. Savage and his friends were, 
the woman who kept the houſe, which was a houſe Wrag: 
of ill fame, and her maid, the men who were in the Moe: 
room with Mr. Sinclair, and a woman of the Town, ſWtic 
Who had been drinking with them, and with whom ned 
one of them had been ſeen in bed. They ſwore, in 
general, that Merchant gave the provocation which 
Savage and Gregory drew their ſwords to juſtify; le 
that Savage drew firſt, and that he ſtabbed. Sinclair 
when he was not in a poſture of defence, or whilehic 
Gregory commanded his ſword; that after he halWret 
given the thruſt he turned pale, and would have re 
tired, but that the maid clung round him, and one d 
the company endeavoured to detain him, from whon 
he broke, by cutting the maid on the head, but wa 
afterwards taken in a court. ; 
There was ſome difference jn their depoſitions; 
one did not ſee Savage give the wound, another fa 
it given when Sinclair held his point towards thi 
ground; and the woman of the Tov aſſerted that ſh 
did not ſee Sinclair's ſword at all. This difference 
however, was very far from amounting to inconſiſtent 
cy, but it was ſuilicient to ſhew. that the harry of tht 
diſpute was ſuch that it was not eaſy to diſcover th 
truth with relation to particular circumſtances, ani 
that therefore ſome deductions were to be made fro 


the credibility of the teſtimonies, 25 
5 "ol. it; 
3 | 
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The Sinclair had declared ſeveral times before his death 
ere, Mthat he received his wound from Savage, nor did Sa- 
uſe Nvage at his trial deny the fact, but endeavoured partly 
the No extenuate it by urging the ſuddenneſs of the whole 
wn, Nection, and the impoſſibility of any ill deſign or pre- 
10m ſWucditated malice, and partly to juſtify it by the ney, 
, in Fcllity of ſelf-defence, and the hazard of his own life, 
hick f he had loſt that opportunity of giving the thruſt. 
mn le obſerved that neither reaſon nor law obliged a 
clat Han to wait for the blow which was threatened, and 
phil hich, if he ſhould ſuffer it, he might never be able 
return ; that it was always allowable to prevent an 
fault, and to preſerve life by taking away that of the 
terſary by whom it was endangered. 

With regard to the violence with which he endea- 
ured to eſcape, he declared that it was not his deſign 
fy from juſtice, or decline a trial, but to avoid the 
penſes and ſeverities of a priſon, and that he intend- 
to have appeared at the bar without compulſion, *' 
This defence, which took up more than an hour, 
Was heard, by the multitude that thronged the court 
th the moſt attentive and reſpectful ſilence. "Thoſe 
o thought he ought not to be acquitted owned that 
Pplauſe could not be refuſed him; and thoſe who 
fore pitied his misfortunes now reverenced his abi- 

es. | 


The witneſſes which appeared againſt him were 
ved to be perſons of characters which did not en- 
Folume J. | Co | 
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title them to much credit; a common trumpet, ; f 
woman by whom ſtrumpets were entertained, and: 
man by whom they were ſipported ; and the cha- 
racter of Savage was, by ſeveral perſons of diftinc- 
tion, afſerted to be that of a modeft inoffenſive man, 
not inclined to broils or to inſolence, and who had, n 
to that time, been only known for his misfortunes and 
his wit. 4 Eb 
Had his audience been his judges he had nndooht- 
edly been acquitted; but Mr. Page, whe was tha 
upon the bench, treated him with his ufua! inſolenc 
and teverity; and when he had fummed up the ey 
dence, endeavoured to exaſperate the jury, as Mt 
Savage ufed to relate it, with this eloquent harangic 
«© Gevtlemen of the jury, you are to conſider thi 
& Mr. Savage is a very great man, a much great 
* man than you or I, Gentlemen of the jury; that! 
% wears very ſine clothes, much fixer clothes than 39 


thr 

* or l, Gentlemen of the jury; that he has abunganc th 
of money in his pocket, much more money tha. , 
*© you or I, Gentlemen of the jury; but, Gentleme by 
"9 of the jury, is it not a very hard cafe, Gentlems "TY" 
** of the jury, that Mr. Savage ſhould therefore kit, 
* you or me, Gentlemen of the jury! 22 bo te 
Mr. Savage hearing his defence thus miſreprefen ade 
ed, and the men who were to decide his fate incite ollo; 


againſt him by invidious compariſons, reſolutely q cc , 
ſerted that his cauſe was not candidly explained, h 


& 
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et, 2 N pegan to recapitulate what he had before ſaid with 
ande. . 

cha- 
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vouring to eſcape the expenſes of impriſonment; but 
the judge having ordered him to be ent, and re- 
peated his orders without effect, commanded that he 
ſhould be taken from the bar by force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the Judge, that 
good characters were of no weight agamſt poſitive 
evidence, though they might turn the ſcale where it 
as doubtful; and that though, when two men attack 
ach other, the death of either is only manſlaughter; 
but where one is the aggreſſor, as in the caſe before 
them, and in purſuance of his firſt attack kills the 
ther, the law ſuppoſes the action, however indden, 
to be malicious. They then deliberated upon their 
verdict; 'and determined that Mr. Savage and Mr. 
gory were guilty of murder, and Mr. Merchant, 
no had no ſword, only of manſlaughter. 
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near Tus ended this memorable trial, which laſted 
V the ight hours. Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were con- 
tlemqugeꝗd back to priſon, where they were more cloſely 
ztlems 


on ſined, and loaded with trons of fifty pounds weight. 
ore 
to receive ſentence; on which occaſion Mr. Savage 
nade, as far as it could be retained i in memory, the 
ollowing { peech. 

„elt is now, my Lord, too late to offer 1 any thing 
* by way of defence or vindication; nor can We ex- 
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regard to his condition, and the neceſſity of endea- 


Four days afterwards they were ſent back to the court 
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„ pect ought from your Lordſhips, in this court, buWeited 
the ſentence which the law requires you, as judges -ult) 
* to pronounce againſt men of our calamitous condi. My h 
© tion.——But we are allo perſuaded that, as men T. 
© men, and out of this ſeat of rigorous juſtice, you an 
are ſuſceptive of the tender paſſions, and too huWhat 
© mane not to commiſerate the unhappy ſituation «hoſe 
* thoſe whom thelaw ſometimes perhaps —exacts— e ha 
« from you to pronounce upon. No doubt you di. 
e ſtinguiſh between offences which ariſe out of pre. 
meditation and a diſpoſition habituated to vice or 
„ immorality, and tranſgreſſions which are the un- 
happy and unforeſeen effects of caſual abſence 0 
<« reaſon and ſudden impulſe of paſſion; we there- 
*« fore hope you will contribute all you can to an cx 
© tenſion of that mercy which the gentlemen of the 
s jury have been pleaſed toſhew Mr. Merchant, who 
(allowing facts asſworn againſt us by the evidence) 
* has led us into this our calamity. I hope this will 
© not be conſtrued as if we meant to reffect upon that 
*« gentleman, or remove any thing from us upon him, 
© or that we repine the. more at our fate hecauſe heſeſs to 
“has no participation of it: no, my Lord! for myſſſ acc: 
<< part, I declare nothing could more ſoften my grietc 
© than to be without any companion, in ſo great a 
«« misfortune.” 
Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life but from the 
mercy of the Crown, which was very earneſtly ſol 
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ited by his friends, and which, with whatever difh- 
-ulty the tory may obtain belief, was obſtructed only 


By his mother. 


To prejudice the Queen againſt him ſhe made uſe 


pf an incident which was omitted in the order of time, 


hat it might be mentioned together with the pur- 
ole which it was made to ſerve. Mr. Savage, when 
e had diſcovered his birth, had an inceſſant deſire 
o ſpeak to his mother, who always avoided him in 
ublic, and refuſed him admiſſion into her houſe, 
One evening walking, as it was his cuſtom, in the 
treet that ſhe inhabited, he ſzawthe door of her houſe 
accident open; he entered it, and, finding no per- 
ns in the paſſage to hinder him, went up ſtairs to ſa- 
te her. She diſcovered him before he could enter 
er chamber, alarmed the family with the moſt di- 
reſoful outcries, and when ſhe had by her ſcreams 
athered tkem about her, ordered them to drive out 
{ the houſe that villain who had forced himſelf in 
pon her, and endeavourcd to mnrder her. Savage, 
ho had attempted with the moſt ſubmiſſive tender- 
eis to ſoften her rage, hearing her utter ſo deteſtable 
2 accuſation, thought it prudent to retire, and, I be- 


eve, never attempted wad to ſpeak to her. 


But, ſhocked as he was with her falſchood :nd her 
ruelty, he imagined that {ke intended no other uſe of 
er lie than to ſet: herſelf free from his embraces and 


Hlicitations, and was very far from ſuſpeQing that 


D ü 
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ſhe would treaſure it in her memory as an inſtrumen 
of future wickedneſs, or that ſhe would endeavou 
for this fictitious aſſault, to deprive him of his Ife. 

But when the Queen was ſolicited for his pardoy 
and informed of the ſevere treatments which he halMwit 
ſuffered from his Judge, ſhe anſwered, that howen 
unjuſtifiable might be the manner of his trial, or what 
ever extenuation the action for which he was coi 


demned might admit, ſhe could not think that man 
proper object of the King's mercy who had been that 
pable of entering his mother's houſe in the night with 
an intent to murder her, | It 
By whom this atrocious calumny had been tranlther 
mitted to the Queen; whether ſhe that invented ind 
the front to relate it; whether ſhe found any one wei the a 
enough to credit it, or corrupt enough to concur wii take 
her in her hateful deſign, I know not; but methoWinjur 
had been taken to perſuade the Queen fo ſtrongly nor o 
the truth of it, that ſhe for a long time refuſed to he why 


any of thoſe who petitioned for his liſe. lie w 

Thus had Savage periſhed by the evidence of ſelf a 
bawd, a ſtrumpet, and his mother, had not jullionly 
and compaſſion procured him an advocate of rank tqꝗ be ob 
great to be rejected unheard, and of virtue too enſcrim« 
nent to be heard without being believed. His mgFtemp 
and his calamities happened to reach the ear of tl Th 
Counteſs of Hertiord, who engaged in his ſuppl yet, t 
with all the tenderneſs that is excited by pity, and q the pl 
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neu the zeal which is kindled by generoſity, and demand- 
ouWng an audience of the Queen laid before her the 
hole ſeries of his mother's cruelty, expoſed the im- 
probability of an accuſation by which he was charged 
with an intent to commit a murder that could pro- 
uce no advantage, and ſoon convinced her how little 
his former conduct could deſerve to be mentioned as 
a reaſon for extraordinary ſeverity. 

The interpoſition of this Lady was ſo ſucceſsful, 
hat he was ſoon after admitted to bail, and on the 
gth of March 1728 pleaded the King's pardon: 

It is natural to inquire upon what motives his mo- 
ther could perſecute him in a manner ſo outrageous 
and implacable; for what reaſon ſhe could employ all 
the acts of malice, and all the fnares of calumny, to 
take away the life of her own ſon, of aſon who never 
injured her, who was never ſupported by her expenſe, 
nor obſtructed any proſpect of pleaſure or advantage; 
why ſhe ſhould endeavour to deſtroy him by a lie, a 
lie which could not gain credit, but muſt vaniſh of it- 
ſelf at the firſt moment of examination; and of which 
only this can be ſaid to make it probable, that it may 
be obſerved from her conduct that the moſt execrable 
crimes are ſometimes committed without apparent 
JF temptation, | 
This mother is {till alive, and may perhaps even 
yet, though her malice was ſo often deſeated, enjoy 
the pleaſure of reflecting, that the life which ſhe often 
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endeavoured to deſtroy was at leaſt ſhortened by her 
maternal offices; that though ſhe could not tranſport 
her ſon to the plantations, bury him in the ſhop of a 
mechanic, or haſten the hand of the public execu- 
tioner, ſhe has yet had the ſatisfaction of imbittering 
all his hours, and forcing him into en that 
hurried on his death. | 

It is by no means neceſſary to aggravate the enor- 
mity of this woman's conduct, by placing it in oppo- 
ſition to that of the Counteſs of Hertford ; no one can 
fail to obſer ve how much more amiable it is to relieve 
than to oppreſs, and to reſcue innocence fr om deſtruc- 
tion than to deſtroy without an injury. 

Mr. Savage, during his impriſonment, his trial, 
and the time in which he lay under ſentence of death, 
behaved with great firmneſs and equality of mind, 
and confirmed by his fortitude the eſteem of thoſe 
who hefore admired him for his abilities. The pecu- 
liar circumſtances of his life were made more gene- 
rally known by a ſhort account which was then pu- 
bliſned, and of which ſeveral thouſands were in a few 
weeks diſperſed over the nation; and the compaſſion 
of mankind operated fo powerfullv in his favour, that 
he was enabled, by frequent preſents, not only to ſup- 
port himſelf, but to aſſiſt Mr, Gregory in priſon; and 
when he was pardoned and releaſed he found the 
number of his friends not leſſened. 

* Written by Mr, Beckingnam and another gentleman, 


8 
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The nature of the a& for which he had been tried 
was in itſelf doubtful; of the evidences which ap- 
peared againſt him the character of the man was not 
unexceptionable, that of the woman notoriouſly in- 


famous: ſhe whoſe teſtimony chiefly influenced the 


jury to condemn him afterwards retracted her aſſer- 
tions. He always himſelf denied that he was drunk, 
as had been generally reported. Mr. Gregory, who 
is now Collector of Antigua, is ſaid to declare him 
far leſs criminal than he was imagined even by ſome 
ho favoured him; and Page himſelf afterwards 
onfeſſed that he had treated him with uncommon 
Four. When all theſe particulars are rated toge- 
her, perhaps the memory of Sovege may not be much 
ulied by his trial. 

Some time after he had obtained his levy be met 
n the ſtreet the woman that had ſworn with ſo much 
alignity againſt him. She informed him that ſhe 
as in diſtreſs, and, with a degree of confidence not 
aſily attainable, deſired him to relieve her. He, in- 
lead of inſulting her miſery, and taking pleaſure 
n the calamities of one who had brought his life 
nto danger, reproved her gently for her perjury, 
nd changing the only guinea that he had, divided it 
qually between her and himſelf. | 

This is an action which in ſome ages would have 

ade a ſaint, and perhaps in others a hero, and which, 
vithout an hyperbolical encomium, muſt be allowed 
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to be an inſtance of uncommon generoſity, an act dg po 
complicated virtue, by which he at once relieved the n 
poor, corrected the vicious, and forgave an enemy: pf g 
by which he at once remitted the ſtrongeſt provoca· Thor 
tions, and exerciſed the moſt ardent charity. eth 

Compaſlion was indeed the diſtinguiſhing quality it 
of Savage; he never appeared inclined to take advau. eat 
tage of weakneſs, to attack the defenceleſs, or to preſſuſt i 
upon the falling: whoever was diſtreſſed was certait able 
at leaſt of his good wiſhes; and when he could giro: 
no aſſiſtance to extricate them from misfortunes H H 
endeavoured to ſooth them by ſympathy and tenderpith: 
neſs. 5 1 pdt ES 

But when his heart was not ſoſtened by the ſigh 
of miſery he was ſometimes obitinate in his reſent 
ment, and did not quicklyloſe the remembrance of: 
injury. He always continned to ſpeak with anger 
the infolence and partiality of Page, and a ſhort tim 
before his death revenged it by a fatire. 

It is natural to inquire in what terms Mr. Savat 
ſpoke of this fatal action when the danger was ove 
and he was under no neceſſity cf uſing any art to ſe 
his conduct in the faireſt light. He wes not willin 
to dwell upon it, and if he tranſiently mentionediF' 
appeared neither to confider hinſclf as a murder ted h 
nor as a man wholly free from the guilt of blood , 2! 
How much and how long he regretted it appebredi . 


* In one of his letters he ſtyles it “ a fatal quarrel but t 
ell known,” | 
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poem which ke publiſhed many years afterwards. 
n occaſion of a copy of verſes, in which the failings 
ff good men were recounted, and in which the au- 
hor had endeavoured to illuſtrate his poſition, that 
the belt may ſometimes deviate from virtue, by 
1ality in inftance of murder committed by Savage in the 
Ivan. eat of wine, Savage remarked that it was no very 
aſt repreſentation of a good man to ſuppoſe him li- 
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pref 
rtaul ble to drunkenneſs, and diſpoſed in his riots to cut 
es h He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as before, 


without any other ſupport than accidental favours 
id uncertain patronage afforded him, ſources by 
mich he was ſometimes very liberally ſupplied, and 
ich at other times were ſuddenly ſtopped; fo that 
e ſpent his life between want and plenty, or, what 
as yet worfe, between beygary and cxtravagance; 
or as whatever he received was the gift of Chance, 
mich might as well favour him at one time as ano- 
ber, he was tempted to fquander what he had, be- 
overuſe he always hoped to be immediately ſupplied. 
to ſe Another cauſe of his profuſion was the abſurd kind- 
„illingels of his friends, who at once rewarded and enjoyed 
1ed i@5 abilities by treating him at taverns, and habitu- 
rdereted him to pleaſures which he could not afford to en- 
„od y, and which he was not able to deny himſelf, tho' 
rediſſe purchaſed the luxury of a ſingle night by the an- 
ith of cold and hunger for a week. 
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The experience of theſe inconveniencies determi- 
ned him to endeavour after ſome ſettled income, 
which, having long found ſubmiſſion and entreaties 
- fruitleſs, he attempted to extort from his mother by 
rougher methods. He had now, as he acknowledged, 
loſt that tenderneſs for her which the whole ſeries of 
her cruelty had not been able wholly to repreſs, til 
he found, by the efforts which ſhe made for his de. 
ſtruction, that ſhe was not content with refuſing ty 
aſſiſt him, and being neutral in his ſtruggles with 
poverty, but was as ready to ſnatch every opportu- 
nity of adding to his misfortunes, and that ſhe was to 
be confidered as an enemy implacably malicious, 
whom nothing but his blood could ſatisfy : he there 
fore threatened to haraſs her with lampoons, and to 
publiſh a copious narrative of her conduct, unleſs ſhe 
conſented to purchaſe an exemption from infamy byſer, 
allowing him a penſion, WThis 

This expedient proved ſucceſsful : whether ſhame | 
ſtill ſurvived though virtue was extinct, or whether 
her relations had more delicacy than herſelf, and ima. 
gined that ſome of the darts which Satire might point tio p 
at her would glance upon them, Lord 'Tyrconnel,heri,; 
whatever were his motives, upon his promiſe to layore h 
aſide his deſign of expoſing the cruelty of his mother, Ind al 
received him into his family, treated him as his equal. inn 
and engaged to allow him a penſion of two hundredſingu 
pounds a- year. | Nepei 
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This was the golden part of Mr. Savage's life, and 
r ſome time he had no reaſon to complain of For- 
ne; his appearance was ſplendid, his expenfes large, 
d his acquaintance extenſive. He was courted hy 
| who endeavoured to be thought men of genius, 
d careffed by all who valued themſelves upon a re- 
til Wed taſte. To admire Mr. Savage was a proof of 
de. N ſcernment, and to be acquainted with him was a 
gute to poetical reputation: his preſence was ſuſi- 
vith ent to make any place of public entertainment po- 
rtu-Wlar; and his approbatiog and example conſtituted 
as toe faſhion': o powerful is genius when it is in- 
ous ed with the glitter of afluence! Men willingly 
ere · to fortune that regard which they owe to merit, 
1d tod are pleaſed, when they have an opportunity, at 
s ue ee of gratifying their vanity and practiſing their 
5 2 
his interval of proſperity furniſhed him with op- 
unities of enlarging his knowledge of human na- 
e, by contemplating life from its higheſt gradations 
ts lowett : and had he afterwards applied to dra- 
point tic poetry he would perhaps not have had many 
nnel, eriors; for as he never ſuffered any ſcene to paſs 
ore his eyes withont notice, he had treafurcd in his 
Id all the different combinations of paihons, and 
innumerable mixtures of vice and virtue which 
nguiſh one character from another; and as his 
ception was ſtrong his expreſſions were clear; he 
dame J. E 
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ance of friendſhip with ſome whom he ſarirized, a 
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eaſily received impreſſions from objects, and very iu lebt 
cibly tranſmitted them to others, 

Of his exact obſervations on human life he has I he | 
a proof which would do honour to the greateſt name 
in a ſmall paniphlet called Ihe Author to be Le 
where he introduces Iſcariot Hackney, a proſtitube « 
{cribbler, giving an account of his birth, his educatiuMirtr 
his diſpoſition and morals, habits of life, and maxit 


of conduct. In the introduction are related many iWhou! 


cret hiſtories of the petty writers of that time, h 
ſometimes mixed with ungenerous reflections Bu 
their birth, their circumſtances, or thoſe of th nd ſ. 
relations; nor can it be denied that ſome paſlagoma 
are ſuch as Iſcariot Hackney yn himſelf have pHibjec 
ts for 
onſid 
lator 


He was accuſed, likewiſe, of living in an appt 


of making uſe of the confidence which he gained To 
a ſeeming kindneſs to diſcover failings and exp follow 
them: it muſt be confeſſed that Mr. Savage's eſtetWeoarg 
was no very certain poſſeſſion, and that he wolfhle th 
lampoon at one time thoſe whom he had praiſed deceiv 
another. viden 

It may be alleged chat the ſame man may charand it 
his principles, and that he who was once deſervedſwould 


commended may be afterwards ſatirized with eqman ey 
juſtice, or that the poet was dazzled with the appeſbut wh 
ance of virtue, and found the man whom he had 
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lebrated, when he had an opportunity of examining 
him more nearly, unworthy of the panegyric which 
he had too haſtily beſtowed; and that as a falſe ſatire 
pught to be recanted for the ſake of him whoſe repu- 
tation may be injured, falſe praiſe ought likewiſe to 
ituWbe ob viated, leſt the diſtinction between vice and 
irtue ſhould be loſt, leſt a bad man ſhould be truſt- 
ed upon the credit of his encomiaſt, or left others 
ould endeavour to obtain the like praiſes by the. 
ame means. 

But though theſe excuſes may be often plauſible, 
ind ſometimes juſt, they are very ſeldom ſatisfactory 
omankind; and the writer who is not conſtant to his 
ubje&t quickly ſinks into contempt, his ſatire loſes 
ts force, and his panegyric its value, and he is only 
onſidered at one time as a flatterer and as a calum- 
iator at another. | 
To avoid theſe imputations it is only neclfiry to 
expalollow the rules of virtue, and to preſerve an unvaried 
ſteWeyard to truth: for though it is undoubtedly poſ- 
wolWble that a man, however cautious, may be ſometimes 
iſed deceived by an artful appearance of virtue, or by falſe 
vidences of guilt, ſuch errors will not be frequent; 
:harend it will be allowed that the name of an author 
rvedeFwould never have been made contemptible had no 
eq man ever ſaid what he did not think, or miſled others 
ppeibut when he was himſelf deceived. 
dad | 
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If The Author to be Let was firſt publiſhed in i N com 
ſingle pamphiet, and afterwards inſerted in a collec. Nh 
tion of pieces relating to The Dunciad, which wer 

addreſſed by Mr. Savage to the Earl of Middleſe, 
in a dedication which he was prevailed upon to ſign, Wn th 
though he did not write it, and in which there an 
ſome politions that the true author would perhapWne 
not have publiſhed under his own name, and on whid n ir 
Mr. Savage afterwards reflected with no great fatiſ 
faction; the enumeration of the bad effects of th oo n 
uncontrolled freedom of the prefs, and the aſſertiu f wi 
that the ** liberties taken by the writers of Journal 
© with their ſuperiors were exorbitant and unjuſtih 
able.“ very ill became men who have themſelves nao! 
always fhewn the exacteſt regard to the laws of ſubor 
dination in their writings, and who have often ſatinſcrted 
zed thoſe that at leaſt thought themſelves their ſupe{Mtten: 
riors, as they were eminent for their hereditary rank Nane 
and employed in the higheſt offices of the kingdom! 
but this is only an initance of that partialitywhichab 
ꝛoſt every man indulges with regard to himſelf. The 
liberty of the preſs is a bleſſing when we are inclinei 
to write againſt others, and a calamity when we fin 
vurſelvesoverborne by the multitude of our affailants ind 1+ 
as the power of the Crown is always thought too greaſPrme! 
by thoſe who ſuffer by its influence, and too little b 
thoſe in whoſe favonr it is exerted; and a ſtanding 
| army is generally accounted neceſſary by thoſe wh rote 
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ad, and dangerous and oppreſſive by thoſe 
ho ſupport it. 
Mr. Savage was likewiſe very far from believing 
hat the letters annexed to each ſpecies of bad poets 
n the Bathos were, as he was directed to affett,** ſet 
© down at random;” for when he was charged by 
dne of his friends with putting his name to ſuch 
n improbability, he had no other anſwer to make 
ati; han that he did not think of it; and his friend had 
F tuo much tenderneſs to reply, that next to the crime 
tice writing contrary to what he thought, was that of 
writing without thinking. 
After having remarked what is falfe in this dedi- 
s nation, it is proper that I obſerve the impartiality 
1borWibich 1 recommend, by declaring what Savage aſ- 
ted, that the account of the circumſtances which 
ttended the publication of The Dunciad, however 
rank {Wrange and improbable, was exactly true. 
The publication of this piece at this time raiſed 
r. Savage a great number of enemies among thoſe 
at were attacked by Mr. Pope, with whom he was 
JinedWoniidered as a kind of confederate, and whom he 
as ſuſpeRed of ſupplying with private intelligence 
ad ſecret incidents; ſo that the ignominy of an in- 
ormer was added to the terror of a ſatiriſt 
That he was not altogether free from literary hy- 
adingſocriſy, and that he ſometimes ſpoke one thing and 
rote another, cannot be denied, becauſe he himfclt 
| E 11 
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confeſſed, that when he lived in great familiarity with 
Dennis he wrote an epigram againſt him “. 

Mr. Savage, however, ſet all the malice of all the 
pigmy writers at defiance, and thought the friend 
mip of Mr. Pope cheaply purchaſed by being expoſei 
to their cenſure and their hatred ; nor had he an 
reaſon to repent of the preference, for he found Mt He 
Pope a ſteady: and unalienable friend e to th 
end of his life. 

About this time, ties his avowed ner. 
trality with regard to party, he publiſhed a panegyr 
on Sir Robert Walpole, for which he was rewarde 
by him with twenty guineas, a ſum not very large, 
either the excellence of the performance, or the afflu 
ence of the patron, be conſidered; but greater than en, 
afterwards obtained from a perſon of yet higher ran 
and more deſirous in appearance of being een 
as a patron. of literature. 


As he was very far from approving the conduct dF To t 
Sir Robert Walpole, and in converſation mentioneſſe inc 
him ſometimes with acrimony, and generally witÞ com 


contempt; as he was one of thoſe who were alun fhis n 


X i 
* This epigram was, I believe, never publiſhed. relax 

Should Dennis publiſh you had ſtabb'd your brother, d eve 
Lampoon'd your monarch, or debanen'd your mother, hom ! 
Say what revenge on Dennis can be had, 
Too dull for laughter, for reply tuo mad? dmetin 
On one fo por you cannot take the law, | 
On one ſo old your fword you feorn to draw: et to be 
Uncag'd, then, let the harmleſs monſter rage, ults Wi 


Zcrurs in dulneſe, madusſs, want, and age. 
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at 2calous in their aſſertions of the juſtice of the late op- 

polition, jealous of the rights of the people, and alarm- 
the cd by the long- continued triumph of the Court, it was 
natural to aſk him what could induce him to employ 
hispoetry in praiſe of that man who was, in his opinion, 
an enemy to liberty, and an oppreſſor of his count: y ? 


any 
Mt He alleged that he was then dependent upon the Lord 
th] yrconnel, who was an implicit follower of the mi- 


niſtry, and that being enjoined by him, not without 
jenaces, to write in praiſe of his leader, he had not 
eſolution ſufficient to ſacrifice the pleaſure ofailuence 
o that of integrity. | 

On this, and on many other occaſions, he was ready 
»lament the miſery of living at the tables of other 
nen, which was his fate from the beginning to the 
nd of his life; for I know not whether he ever had, 
Tr three months together, a ſettled habitation, in 
hich he could claim a right of reſidence. 

To this unhappy ſtate it is juſt to impute much of 
Ne inconſtancy of his conduct; for though a readineſs 
comply with the inclination of others was no part 
his natural character, yet he was ſometimes obliged 
relax his obſtinacy, and ſubmit his own judgment, 
nd even his virtue, to the government of thoſe by 
mom he was ſupported ; ſo that if his miſeries were 
metimes the conſequences of his faults, he ought not 
et to be wholly excluded from compaſiion, becauſe hi 
ults were very often the effects of his misfortuncs. 


Is 
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In this gay period of his life, while he was ſur- MW 7 
rounded by affluence and pleaſure, he publiſhed The 


Wanderer, a moral poem, of which the deſign is com- 


priſed in theſe lines: hon 
I fly all public care, all venal ſtrife, | r it1 
To try the ſtill compar'd with active life 
To prove by theſe the ſuns of men may owe ne f 
The fruits of bliſs to burſting clouds of woe; It 


That evin Calamity, by thought refin'd, 
Inſpirits and adorns the thinking mind. 


nta 
And more diſtinctly in the following . : di 
By woe the ſoul to daring action ſwells ; IrCs 
By woe in plaintieſs patience it excels 
From patience prudent clear experience fprings, reat 
And traces knowledge thro? the courſe of things; he f 


Thence hope is form'd, thence fortitude, ſucceſs, 
- Renown==-whate'er men covet and careſs. 


This performance was always confidered by him- 
ſelf as his maſterpiece; and Mr. Pope, when he aſk- Neo 
ed his opinion of it, told him that he read it once over 
and was not diſpleaſed with it, that it gave him more 
pleaſure at the ſecond peruſal}, and delighted him A 
more at the third. 

It has been generally objected to The Wandere 
that the diſpoſition of the parts is irregular ; that the 
deſign is obſcure, and the plan perplexed; that the 
images, however beautiful, ſucceed each other with- 
out order; and that the whole performance 1s not fo 
much a regular fabric as a heap of ſhining materials 
thrown together by accident, which ſtrikes rather 
with the ſolemn magnificence of a ſtupendous ruin 
than the elegant grandeur of a finiſhed pile, 
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ir- W This criticiſm is univerſal, and therefore it is rea- 
he {onable to believe it atleaſt in a great degree juſt; but 
m- Ir. Savage was always of a contrary opinion, and 
hought his drift could only be miſſed by negligence 
r itupidity, and that the whole plan was regular, aud 
he parts diſtinct. TED? 
t was never denied to abound with 1 repre- 
ntations of nature, and juſt obſervations upon life; 
a it may eaſily be obſerved, that moſt of his pic- 
res have an evident tendency to illuſtrate his firſt 
reat poſition, © that good is the conſequence of evil.“ 
he ſun that burns up the mountains fructiſies the 
(cs; the deluge that ruſhes down the broken rocks 
tn dreadful impetuoſity is ſeparated into purling 
ook s; and the rage of the hurricane puriſies the air. 
Even in this poem he has not been able to forbear 
e touch upon the cruelty of his mother, which, 
full og remarkably delicate and tender, is a proof how 
Pep an impreſſion it had upon his mind. 
derer This muſt be at leaft acknowledgcd, which ought 
it the W be thought equivalent to many other excellenc ies, 
t the et this poem can promote no other purpoſes than 
wich · ole of virtue, and that it is written with a very 
ot 10 Wrong ſenſe. of the efficacy of religion. | 
eriab But my province is rather to give the hiſtory of 
atheWfr. Savage's performances than to diſplay their beau; 
ruiuſſes, or to obviate the criticiſms which they have oc« 
boned, and therefore [ſhall not dwell upon the par- 
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ticular paſſages which deſerve applauſe : I ſhall neith Hat 
ſhow the excellence of his deſcriprions, nor ezpatiarſf t 
on the terrific portrait of ſuicide, nor point out tur 
artful touches by which he has diſtinguithed the ii 
tellectual features of the rebels who ſuffer death i 
his laſt canto: it is, however, proper to obſerve thi 
Mr. Savage always declared the characters whol 
fictitious, and without the leaſt alluſion to any re; 
perſons or actions. 

From a poem ſo diligently laboured, and fo ſucceh 
fully finiſhed, it might be reaſonably expected thath 
ſhould have gained conſiderable advantage; nor e 
it, without ſome degree of indignation and conce 
be told that he ſold the copy for ten guineas, of whit 
he afterwards returned two, that the two laſt ſhe 
of the work might be reprinted, of which he had: 
his abſence intruſted the correction to a friend, wi 
was too indolent to perform it with accuracy. 

A ſuperſtitious regard to the correction of his ſhet 
was one of Mr. Savage's peculiarities: he often alte 
ed, reviſed, recurred to his firſt reading or punctu 
tion, and again adopted the alteration; he was dub 
ous and irreſolute without end, as on a queſtion ofth 
laſt importance, and at laſt was ſeldom ſatisfied: ti 
intruſion or omiſſion of a comma was ſufficient t 
diſcompoſe him, and he would lament an error 
a ſingle letter as a heavy calamity. In one of his EHnec 
ters relating to an impreſſion of ſome verſes, he! 
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narks that he had, with regard to the correction 
f the proof, a ſpell upon him; and indeed the 


leitht 


patiat 

ut ti nriety with which he dwelt upon the minuteſt and 
the Uoſt trifling niceties deſerved no other name than 
2th iI hat of faſcination. 


ve thi 
who 


1y It 


That he ſold fo valuable a ork for ſo ſmall 
price was not to be imputed either to neceſſity, by 
hich the learned and ingenious are often obliged to 
bmit to very hard conditions, or to avarice, by 
yhich the bookſellers are frequently incited to oppreſs 
hat genius by which they are ſupported, but to that 
temperate deſire of pleature, and habitual ſlavery to 
is paſſions, which involved him in many perplexi- 
ies; he happened at that time to be engaged in the 
wſuit of ſome trifling gratification, and, being with- 
ut money for the preſent occaſion, ſold his poem to 
e firſt bidder, and perhaps for the firſt price that 
vas propoſed, and would probably have been content 
vith leſs, if leſs had been offered him. 

This poem was addreſſed to the Lord Tyrconnel 
Wot only in the firſt lines, but in a formal dedication, 
uled with'the higheſt ſtrains of panegyric, and the 
armeſt profeſſions of gratitude, but by no means re- 
arkable for. delicacy of connection or elegance of 
ror i Theſe praiſes in a ſhort time he found himſelf in- 
med to retract, being diſcarded by the man on whom 
chad beſtowed. them, and whom he then immedi- 
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ately diſcovered not to have deſerved them. Of thy 
quarrel, which every day made more bitter, Lon 
Tyrconnel and Mr. Savage aſſigned very different tea 
ſons, which might perhaps all in reality concur, thougi red 
they were not all convenient to be alleged by eithe ige. 
party. Lord Tyrconnel affirmed that it was the con. 
ſtant practice of Mr. Savage to enter a tavern with 
any company that propoſed it, drinkthe moſt expeni|ſWvin« 
wines with great profuſion, and when the reckonig tom 
was demanded to be without money: if, as it often 
happened, his company were willing to defray Beck 
part, the affair ended without any ill confequences uen 
but if they were refractory, and expected that th hi 
wine ſhould be paid for by him that drank it, his me. 
thod of compoſition was, to take them with him to 
his oven apartment, aſſume the government of tu Adr. 
houfe, and order the butler, in an imperious mannet, 
to ſet the beſt wine in the cellar before his company, 
who often drank till they forgot thereſpe&duetoth 
houſe in which they were entertained, indulged them- 
ſelves in the utmoſt extravegance of merriment, prac- 
tiſed the moſt licentious frolics, ee all the 
outrages of drunkenneſs. 
Nor was this the only charge which Lord Tyr 
conrel brought againſt him: having given him a col 
leCtion of valuable books, ſtamped with his owen arms, 
he had the mortification to ſee them in a ſhort time 
expoſed to ſale upon the ſtalls, it being uſual wit! 
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Mr Savage, when he wanted a ſmall ſum, to take his 
books to the pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage eaſily 
redited both theſe accuſations: for having been ob- 
iged, from his firſt entrance into the world, to ſub- 
it upon expedients, affluence was not able to exalt 
wit in above them; and ſo much was he delighted with 
vine and converſation, and ſo long had he been accu- 
omed to live by chance, that he would at any time 


ning 
often go to the tavern without ſcruple, and truſt for his 
y hafWeekoning to the liberality of his company, aud fre- 


neeshuentlyof companytowhom he was verylittle known. 
t the This conduct indeed veryſeldom drew upon him thoſe 
« me-Meconvenienciesthat might be feared by anv other per- 
on; for his converſation was ſo entertaining, and his 
dreſs ſo pleaſing, that few thought the pleaſure 
hich they received from him dearly purchaſed by 
aying for his wine. It was his peculiar happineſs 
hat he ſcarcely ever found a ſtranger whom he did 
ot leave a friend; but it muſt likewiſe be added, that 
prac4Þ< had not often a friend long without obliging aur 
all thefſÞ become a ſtranger. Le 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, that 
Tyr rd Tyrconnel “ quarrelled with him becauſe he 
a col-Fouid not ſubtract from his own luxury and extra- 


arms : : a a | | 
his exprefion in one of his letters was, That Lord T---I 
t 00 had involved his eſtate, and therefore poorly ſought an oc- 
wü caſion to quarrei with him.” 


Flume 1, 5 F 


duct, which he could never patiently bear, and whit 


agreeable, This aſſertion aſſords another as 
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vagance what he had promiſed to allow him, ar 
that his reſentment was only a plea for the violatiq 
of his promiſe :*he aſſerted that he had done nothin 
that ought to exclude him from that ſubſiſtence whid 
he thought not ſo much a favour as a debt, fincet 
was offered him upon conditions which he had neve 
broken, and that his only fault was that he could ng 
be ſupported with nothing, 3 155 

He acknowledged that Lord Tyrconnel often er 
horted him to regulate his method of life, and noty 
ſpend all his nights in taverns, and that he appear 


11 
very deſirous that he would paſs thoſe hours with hi * 
which he ſo freely beſtowed upon others. This & 5 


mand Mr. Savage conſidered as a cenſure of his con 


in the latter and cooler part of his life was ſo offenin 
to him, that he declared it as his reſolution ©* to ſpin 
& that friend who ſhould preſume to dictate to him 
and it is not likely that in his earlier years he receive 
admonitions with more calmneſs. | 

He was likewiſe inclined to reſent ſuch 1 
tions, as tending to infringe his liberty, of which 
was very jealous, when it was neceſſary to the grat 
lication of his paſſions, and declared that the reque 
was {till more unreaſonable, as the company to whid 
he was to have been confined was unſupportably di 


; 


that inconſiſteney of his writings with his conver 
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jon, Which was ſo often to be obſerved. He forgot 
ow laviſhly he had, in his Dedication to The Wan- 
erer, extolled the delicacy and penetration, the hu- 
anity and generoſity, the candour and politeneſs, 
the man whom, when he no longer loved him, he 
clared to be a wretch without underſtanding, with- 
t good nature, and without juſtice; of whoſe name 
thought himſelf obliged to leave no trace in any 
ture edition of his writings, and accordingly blot- 
d it out of that copy of The Wanderer which was 
his hands. | 
During his continuance wich the Lord Türen 
wrote The Triumph of Health and Mirth, on the 
covery of Lady Tyrconnel from a languithing ill- 
6. This performance is remarkable not only for. 
e gaiety of the ideas, and the melody of the num- 
rs, but for the agreeable fiction upon which it is 
med. Mirth, overwhelmed with forrow for the 
kneſs of her fa vourite, takes a flight in queſt of her 
er Health, whom ſne finds reclined upon the bhrow- 
a lofty mountain, amidſt the fragrance of perpe- 
al ſpring, with the breezes of the morning ſporting 
our her: being ſolicited by her ſiſter Mirth, ſhe. 
adily promiſes her aſſiſtance, flies away in a cloud, 
WF impregnates the waters of Bath with new vir- 
s, by which the ſickneſs of Sapphira is relieved. 

As the reputation of his abilities, the particular 
cumitances of his birth and life, the ſpler.do ur of 

PF jj 
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his appearance, and the diſtinction which was {yM'" 
ſome time paid him by Lord Tyrconnel, entitled hin rl 
to familiarity with perſons of higher rank than tho 


to whole converſation he had been beforc admitted * 
he did not fail to gratify that curioſity which indy P?*" 
ced him to take a nearer view of thoſe whom ther 
birth, their employments, or their fortunes, neceſſ il ul 

umi 


rily place at a diſtauce from the greateit part of may 
kind, and to examine whether their merit was map 
nified or diminiſhed by che medium through whid 
it was contemplated; whether the ſplendour wit 
which they dazzled their admirers was inherent i 
themſelves, or only reflected on them by the objec 
that ſurrounded them ; and whether great men we 
ſelected for high ſtations, or high ſtations made gre 
men. 

For this purpoſe he took all e of cu 
verſing familiarly with thoſe who were moſt conſſ 
cuous at that time for their power or their influence 
he watched their looſer monicnts, and examined the 
domeitic behaviour with that acuteneſs which N 
ture had given him, and which the uncommon v 
riety of his life had contributed to increaſe, and th 

inquilitiveneſs which muſt always be produced i in 
vigorous mind, by an abſolute freedom from all prel 
ing or domeſtic engagements. IIis diſcernment wi 
quick, and therefore he ſoon ſound in every perſet 
and in every affair, ſomething that deſerved att 


avag 
dilit 
tue 


rin iP" himſelf, and was therefore at leiſure to purſue his 
Mok [pſervations. | | | - 

ted, More circumſtances to conſtitute a critic on hu- 
0, en life could not eaſily concur, nor indeed could any 


raiſe than he could juſtly claim from his real merit, 
mit an acquaintance more dangerous than that of 
avage, of v-hom likewiſe it malt be confeſſed, that 
dilities really exalted above the common level, or 
tue refined from paſſion, or proof againſt corrup- 


ocate. | 

What wasthe reſult of Mr Savage's inquiry, though 
was not much accuſtomed to conceal his difcove - 
s, it may not be entirely.ſafe to relate, becauſe the 
rlons whoſe characters he criticiſed are powerful, 


ould it perhaps be wholly juſt, becauſe what he aſ- 


dure at Grſt aggravated, and then unſkilfully co- 
d, may be juſtly ſuſpected to retain no great re- 
blance of the original. 


attel wot 
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jon; he was Tupported by others without any care 


an, who aſſumed from accidental advantages more: 


n, could not ealily find an abler Judge ora warmer 


d power. and reſentment are ſeldom ſtrangers; nor. 


rted in converſation might, though true in gene- 
b be. heightened by ſome momentary ardcur of 
agination, and as it can be delivered only from me- 
pry, may be imperfectly repreſented: ſo that the 


It may, however, be cblorved; that he did not ap- 
ar to haye, formed very elevated ideas of thoſc to 
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evi 
whom the adminiſtration of affairs, or tlie conduct d 
parties, has been intruſted ; who have been conſider 
ed as the advocates of the Crown, or the guardians a 
the people, and who have obtained the moſt 1mpli 
cit confidence, and the loudeſt applauſes. Of one p- 
ticular perſon, who has been at one time ſo popul 
as to be generally eſteemed, and at another ſo fo 
midable as to be univerſally deteſted, he obſerve 
that his acquiſitions had been ſmall, or that his a 
pacity was narrow, and that the whole range of l 


long 
how 
nam 


mind was from obſcenity to politics, and from poi F 
tics to obſcenity. | pati 

But the opportunity of indulging his ſpeculatiaſſadva 
on great characters was now at an end. He was Heng! 
niſhed from the table of Lord Tyrconnel, and tur er v: 
again adrift upon the world, without proſpect le v 
finding quickly any other harbour. As prudence wiſh 
not one of the virtues by which he was diſtinguiſbeſhe er 
he had made no proviſion againſt a misfortune lilgith 
this. And though it is not to be imagined but thatthÞ#t de 
ſeparation muſt for ſome time have been prececqſgenc: 
by coldneſs, peeviſhneſs, or neglect, though it wasu Ex 
doubtedly the conſequence of accumulated provocq5'o pr 
tious on both ſides, yet every one that knewSavagemidency 
readily believe, that to him it was ſudden as a ſtroſſexert 
of thunder; that though he might have tranſientithe e 
{ufpected it, he had never ſuffered any thought ſo uſſſjoyed 
pleaſing to ſink into his mind, but that he had drivÞtion 
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t away by amuſements, or dreams of future felicity 
and affluence, and had never taken any meaſures by 
which he might prevent a precipitation from plenty 
to indigence. 

This quarrel and ſeparation, and the difficulties to 


known both to his friends and enemies; nor was it 
long before he perceived, from the behaviour of both, 
how much is added to the luſtre of genius by the or- 
naments of wealth. 
His condition did not appear to excite much com- 
pation, for he had not always been careful to uſe the 
advantages he enjoyed with that moderation which 
dught to have been with more than uſual caution pre- 
ved by him, who knew, if he had reflected, that 
ie was only a dependent on the bounty of another, 
hom he could expect to ſupport him no longer than 
he endeavoured to preſerve his favour, by complying 
with his inclinations, and whom he nevertheleſs ſet 
at defiance, and was continually 1 n by negli- 
gence or encroachments. | 
Examples need not be ſought at any great diſtance 
to prove that ſuperiority of fortune has a natural ten- 
Weency to kindle pride, and that pride ſeldom fails to 
exert itſelf in contempt and inſult; and if this is often 
che effect of hereditary wealth, and of honours en- 
jyed only by the merit of others, it is ſome extenu- 
ation of any indecent triumphs to which this unhappy 


which Mr. Savage was expoſed by them, were ſoon 
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man may have been betrayed, that his proſperity was 
heightened by the force of novelty, and made more 
intoxicating by a ſenſe of the miſery in which he had 
ſo long languiſhed, and perhaps of the inſults which 
he had formerly borne, and which he might now 
think himſelf entitled to revenge. It is too common 


for thoſe who have unjuſtly ſuffered pain to inſlict it 5 
likewiſe in their turn with the ſame injuſtice, and to 1 
5 | f 
imagine that they have a right to treat others as they 0 
ers 


have themſelves been treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by any 1 
good fortune is gencrally known; and ſome paſſage 
of his Introduction to The Author to be Let ſuffici- 
ently ſhew that he did not wholly refrain from ſuch 
ſatire as he afterwards thought very unjuſt when he 
was expoſcd toit himſelf; for when he was afterwards 


vas 
wcl 


3 : df or; 
ridiculed in the character of a diſtreſſed poet, he very 0 
; ; f eco 
eaſily diſcovered that diſtreſs was not a proper ſubjed , 
. 0 * . : 4 
for merriment, or topic of invective. He was then . 
f 8 2 
able to diſcern that if miſery be the effect of virtue it 4 
1 2 ie 
ought to be reverenced; if of ill fortune, to be pitied; Sie 
: : 3 a ww 
and if of vice, not to be inſulted; becauſe it is perhaps 
- . . . * 0 ev 
itſelf a puniſhment adequate to the crime by which t ws 
„ ; . 
was produced: and the humanity of that man can de- A 
ſerve no panegyric who is capable of reproaching 3 og 
323 5 narks 
criminal in the hands of the executioner. 15 
. 4s MIN 
But theſe reflections, though they readily occurred WM 
Om 


to him in the firit and laſt parts of his Life, were, lam. 
Wn | UMM: 
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1 afraid, for a long time forgotten; at leaſt they were, 
0 2 . . . 
ire many other maxims, treaſured up in his mind 
had f ; 
. ather for ſhew than uſe, and operated very little up- 
lich. | ; 
on his conduct, however elegantly he might ſome- 
lo 5 ; . 
o imes explain, or however forcibly he might incul- 
non 
qr ate, them. 
1 4 „ 0 " I 
1+ His degradation, therefore, from the condition 
0 . | 
hey hich he had enjoyed with ſuch wantou thoughtleſſ- 


eſs was conſidered by many as an occalion of tri- 
mph. Thoſe who had before paid their court to him 
ithout ſucceſs, ſoon returned the contempt which 
er had ſuffered; and they who had received favours 
ton him (for of ſuch favours as he could heſtow he 


” ras very liberal) did not always remember them. So 
BE uch more certain are the effects of reſentment than 
ven df gratitude : it is not only to many more pleaſing to 
es ecollect thoſe faults which place others below them, 
"het lan thoſe virtues by which they are themſelves com- 
85 aratively depreſſed, but it is likewiſe more eaſy to 
es teglect than to recompenſe; and though there arc 
hap ew who will practiſe a laborious virtue, there will 


her be wanting multitudes that will indulge an eaſy 
ice. 

Savage, however, was very little diſturbed at the 
narks of contempt which his ill fortune brought up- 
n him from thoſe whom he never eſteemed, and with 

hom he never conſidered himſeif as levelled by any 
namities; and though it was not without ſome un- 
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eaſineſs that he ſaw ſome, whoſe friendſhip he valued, 
change their behaviour, he yet obſerved their cold- 
neſs without much emotion, conſidered them as the 
flaves of Fortune and the worſhippers of Proſperity, 
and was more inclined to deſpiſe them than to lament 
himſelf. | | | 
It does not appear that after this return of his want; 
he found mankind equally favourable to him as at 
his firſt appearance in the world. His ſtory, though 
in reality not leſs melancholy, was leſs affecting, be- 
cauſe it was no longer new; it therefore procured no 
new friends, and thoſe that had formerly relieved 
him thought they might now conſign him to ot . 
He was now likewiſe conſidered by many rather a 
criminal than as unhappy; for the friends of Lord 
Tyrconnel and of his mother were ſufficiently indv 
ſtrious to publiſh his weakneſſes, which were indeel 
very numerous, and nothing was forgotten that might 
make him either hateful or ridiculous. | 
It cannot but be imagined that ſuch repreſentatr 
ons of his faults muſt make great numbers leſs ſenfibl 
of his diſtreſs ; many who had only an opportunity to 
hear one part, made no ſcruple to propagate the ac- 
count which they received; many aſſiſted their cir- 
culation from malice or revenge, and perhaps many 
pretended to credit them, that they might with 2 
better grace withdraw their regard or with-hold their 
alliſtance. | | 


— 
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gavage, however, was not one of thoſe who ſuffer- 
ed himſelf to be injured without reſiſtance, nor was 
leſs diligent in expoſing the faults of Lord Tyrconnel, 
ver whom he obtained at leaſt this advantage, that 
he drove him firſt to the practice of outrage and vio- 
ence; for he was ſo much provoked by the wit and 
irulence of Savage, that he came with a number of 
ttendants that did no honour to his courage to beat 


ued, 
old 
s the 
rity, 
ment 
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N ; im at a coffeehouſe : but it happened that he had left 
: 5 he place a few minutes, and his Lordſhip had, without 
gr 1e anger, the pleaſure of boaſting how he would have 


reated him. Mr. Savage went next day to repay his 
lt at his own houſe, but was prevailed on by his do- 
jeſtics to retire without inſiſting upon ſeeing him. 
Lord Tyrconnel was accuſed by Mr. Savage of 
me actions which ſcarcely any provocations will be 
ought ſufficient to juſtify, ſuch as ſeizing what he 
ad in his lodgings, and other inſtances of wanton 
ruelty, by which he increaſed the diſtreſs of Savage 
1 ithout any advantage to himſelf. 
"Ge Theſe mutual accuſations were retorted on both 
| ies ſor many years with the utmoſt degree of viru- 
ace and rage, and time ſeemed rather to augment 
an diminiſh their reſentment. That the anger of 
lr. Savage ſhould be kept alive is not ſtrange, be- 
ule he felt every day the conſequences of the quar- 
; but it might reaſonably have been hoped that 
2d Pyrconnel might have relented, and at length | 
=o 
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ſperity with moderation. 
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have forgot thoſe provocations which, however they 
might have once inflamed him, had 1 not in realin 
much hurt him. | 

The ſpirit of Mr. Savage, indeed, never ſufferei 
him to ſolicit a reconciliation ; he returned reproad 0 
for reproach, and inſult for inſult : his ſupertoritye 
wit ſupplied the diſadvantages of his fortune, an 
enabled him to form a party, and prejudice gre re 


{i 


But though this might be ſome gratification of h 
vanity, it afforded very little relief to his neceſhitioWone 
and he was very frequently reduced to uncommo 
hardſhips, of which, however, he never made an 
mean or importunate complaints, being formed 
ther to bear miſery with fortitude, than enjoy pr 


He now thought himſelſ again at liberty to exp red 
the cruclty of his mother, and therefore, I heliex 
about this time publiſhed The Baſtard, a poem re 
markable for the vivacious ſallies of thought int 
beginning, where he makes a pompous enumeratic 
of the imaginary advantages of baſe birth, and the] 

thetic ſentiments at the end, where he recountst 
real calamities which he ſuffered by the crime of 

parents. | 
The vigour and ſpirit of the verſes, the pecull 
circumſtances of the author, the novelty of the ful 
ect, and the notoricty of the ſtory to which the? 
1 
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fons are made, procured this performance a very 
zyourable reception; great numbers were immedi- 
tely diſperſed, and editions were multiplied with un- 
1ZereWlual rapidity. 
proadi One circumſtance attended the publication which 
ange uſed to relate with great ſatisfaction. His 
other, to whom the poem was, with “due reve- 
rence,” inſcribed, happened then to be at Bath, 
here ſhe could not conveniently retire from cen- 
1 of Wire, or conceal herſelf ſrom obſervation; and no 
efiticWoner did the reputation of the poem begin to ſpread 
mmi an ſhe heard it repeated in all places of concourſe, 
de ar could ſhe enter the aſſembly-rooms, or croſs the 
ned ks, without being ſaluted with ſome lines from 
5y pre Baſtard, 

his was perhaps the firſt time that ever ſhe diſco- 
red a ſenſe of ſhame, and on this occaſion the power 
wit was very conſpicuous; the wretch who had, 
ithout ſcruple, proclaimed herſelf an adultereſs, and 
ho had firſt endeavoured to ſtarve her ſon, then to 
ſport him, and afterwards to hang him, was not 
le to bear the repreſentation of her own conduct, 
t fied from reproach, though ſhe felt no pain from 
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ough he could not reform his mother he could pu- 
r her, and that he did not always ſuffer alone. 
Fol:me F G 


lt, and left Bath with the utmoſt haſte to ſhelter 


Thus Savage had the ſatisfaction of finding, that 
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The pleaſure which he received from this increy 
cf his poctical reputation was ſufficient, for ſome time 
to overbalance the miſeries of want, which this pe 
formance did not much alleviate, for it was ſold for 
very trivial fum to a bookfeller, who, though theſuc 
ceſs was fo uncommon that five impreſſions were foll 
of which ſome were-undoubtedly very nnumerou 
had not generoſity ſufficient to admit the 1 
writer to any part of the profit. 

The fale of this poem was always menniabedl 
Savage with the utmoſt elevation of heart, and ref 
red to by him as an inconteſtable proof of a genen 


acknowledgment of his abilities. It was indeed th » 
only production of which he could ar boaſt agi 0 


neral reception. 

But though he did not lofe the opportunity whi 
ſuccels gave him of fetting a high rate on his abilits 
but paid due deference to the ſuffrages of mankin 
when they were given in his favour, he did not ſuft 
his eſteem of himfelf to depend upon others, nor fou 
any thing facred in the voice of the people when thi 
were inclined to cenſure him; he then readily ſhe 
ed the folly of expecting that the publie ſhonld judy 
right, obſer ved how flowly poerical merit had ofte 
forced its way into the world; he contented himle 
with the applauſe of men of judgment, and was {on 
what diſpoſed to exclude all thoſe from the chara®t 
of men of judgment who did not appiaud him, 
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But he was at other times more favourable to man- 
rind than to think them blind to the heautics of his 
orks, and imputed the ſlowneſs of their ſale to other 
auſes; either they were publiſked at a time when the 
own was empty, or when the attention of the pu- 
lie was engroſſed by ſome ſtruggle inthe parliament, 
r ſome other object of general concern; or they were 
y the neglect of the publiſher not diligently diſper- 
d, or by his avarice not advertiſed with ſuſficient 
quency. Addreſs, or induſtry, or liberality, was 
Iways wanting; and the blame was laid rather on 
ny other perſon than the author. 
By arts like theſe, arts which every man practiſes 
i fome degree, and to which too much of the little 
anquillity of life is to be aſcribed, Savage was al- 
rays able to live at peace with himſelf, Had he in- 
ed only made uſe of theſe expedients to alleviate 
te lols or want of fortune or reputation, or any other 
Ivantages which it is not in man's power to beſtow 
pon himſelf, they might have bcen juſtly mentioned 
inſtances of a philoſophical mind, and very properly 
opoſed to the imitation of multitudes who, ſor want 
diverting their imaginations with the ſame dexte- 
ty, languiſh under afſlictions which might be caſily 
moved. 
It were, doubtleſs, to 15 wiſhed that truth and rea- 
n were univerſally prevalent; that every thing were 
feemed according to its real value, and that men 
5 G 11 
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would ſecure themſelves from being diſappointedi 
their endeavours after happineſs, by placing it oil 
in virtue, Which is always to be obtained; but if a 
rentitious and foreign pleaſures muſt be purſued, i 
would be perhaps of ſome benefit, ſince that purſy 
mult frequently be fruitleſs, if the practice of Savig 
could be taught, that folly might be an antidote 
folly, and one fallacy be obviated by another. 
But the danger of this pleaſing intoxication mul 
not be concealed; nor indeed can any one, after h 
ving obſerved the life of Savage, need to be cautial 
cd againſt it. By imputing none of his miſeries 
himſelf, he continued to act upon the fame prind 
ples, and to follow the fame path; was never ma 
wiſer by his ſufferings, nor preſerved by one mus 
tune from falling into another. He proceeded throug 
out his life to tread the ſame ſteps on the ſame circk 
always applauding his paſt conduct, or at leaſt 1 
getting it, to amuſe himſelf with phantoms of ha 


pinefs which were dancing before him, and willing 


ly turned his eyes from the light of reaſon, when 


would have diſcovered the illuſton, and ſhewn hin 


what he never wiſhed to ſee, his real ſtate. 

He is even accuſed, after having lulled his imag 
nation with thoſe ideal opiates, of having tried ti 
fame experiment upon his conſcience; and havin 
accuſromed himſelf to impute all deviations fromt 
right to foreign cauſes, it is certain that he was up 
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pt 
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very occaſion too eaſily reconciled to himſelf, and 
hat he appeared very little to regret thoſe practices 
hich had impaired his reputation. 'The reigning 
ror of his liſe was, that ke miſtook the love for the 
tactice of virtue, and was indeed not ſo much a good 
an as the friend of goudneſs, 

This at leaſt muſt be allowed him, that he always 
reſerved a ſtrong Tenſe of the dignity, the beauty, 
nd the neceflity, of virtue, and that he never contri- 
ted deliberately to ſpread corruption among man- 
nd; his actions, which were generally precipitate, 
cre often blameable; but his Writings, being the 
roduRtians of ſtudy, uniformly tended to the exalta- 
ion of the mind, and * propagation of morality 
nd piety. | 

Theſe Writings may improve munkind when his 
ilings ſhall be forgotten, and therefore he mutt be 
onfidered, upon the whole, as a benefactor to the 
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of ha old; ior can his perſonal example do any hurt, 
willaÞ2ce whoever hears of his faults will hear of the mi- 
when Ties which they brought upon him, and which 


ould deſerve leſs pity, had not his condition been 
ich as made his faults pardonable. He may be con- 
dercd as a child; expofed to all the temptations of 
digence at an age when reſolution waz not yet 
rengthened by conviction, nor virtue confirmed by 
abit; a circumſtance which, in his Baſtard, he la- 
nts ina very aſſecting manner; 
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. No diother's care 


/ 


Shielded my 


infant innocence with praycr E 


No Father's guardian hand my youth maintain'd, 
Call'd forth my virtues, os from vice reitraig'd. t 


The Baſtard, however it might provoke or mortily ſr, 
his mother, could not be expected to melt her to com: 
paitton, fo that he was full under the ſame want o 
the neceſſaries of life, and he therefore exerted all tie 
intereſt which his wit, or his birth, or his misſor- 
tunes, could procure, to obtain, upon the death 
Euſden, the place of Poet Laureat, and proſecute 
his application with ſo much diligence, that the King 


publicly declared it his intention to beſtow it upo e 
him; but ſuch was the fate of Savage, that even th: 
King, when he intended his advantage, was dil y 
pointed in his ſchemes; for the Lord Chamberlain 
who has the diſpoſal of the laurel, as one of the 
pendages of his office, either did not know the King | 
deſign, or did not approve it, or thought the non s: 
nation of the Laureat an encroachment, upon H ye 
rights, and therefore beſtowed the laure] POR Col ce 
Cibber. w. 
Mr. Savage, thus el Nh. a reſolut 8a 
of applying to the Queen, that having once given huſh gr: 
life, ſhe would enable him to ſupport it, and ther No 
fore publiſhed a ſhort poem on her birth-day, , M: 
' ſhe 


which he gave the odd title of Volunteer Lauren 
The event of this eſſay he has himſelf related in tif to 
following letter, which he prefixed to the pot! "Qua 
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when he aſterwards reprinted it in The Gentleman's 
Magazine, from whence I have copied it entire, as 
this was one of the few attempts in which Mr. Sa- 

ortih rage ſucceeded. 

| © MR, URBAN, 

«In your Magazine for February you publiſhed 


) COM» 


ant o 
all the the laſt Volunteer Laureat, written on a very me- 
nisfor WF lancholy occaſion, the death of the royal patroneſs 


(of arts and literature in general, and of the author 
' of that poem in particular. I now ſend you the firſt 


-ath of 
ecutel 


ce Kine that Mr. Savage wrote under that title, —This 
t vpoi gentleman, notwithſtanding a very confiderable in- 
en th tereſt, being, on the death of Mr. Euſden, diſap- 


 difap pointed of the Laureat's place, wrote the before- 


erlanW* mentioned poem, which were no ſooner publiſhed 
the u but the late Queen ſent to a bookſeller for them. 
King lhe author had not at that time a friend either to 


noni get hint introduced, or his poem preſented, at court; 
don hi Vet ſuch was the unſpeakable goodneſs of that Prin- 
Colle 6 that, notwithſtanding this act of ceremony 

was wanting, in a few days after publication Mr. 
Savage received a bank-bill of fifty pounds, and a 
gracious meſſage from her Majeſty, by the Lord 
1 there North and Guildford, to this effect, That her 
day, t ' Majeſty was highly pleaſed with the verſes; that 
ured ſhe took particularly kind his lines there relating 
dint to the King; that he had permiſſion to write an- 
poecuff nually on the ſame ſubjet; and that he ſhould 
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« yearly receive the like preſent, till ſomething bet 
„ter (which was her Majeſty's intention) could be 
© done for him.” After this he was permitted ty 
e preſent one of his annual poems to her Majeſty, 
* had the honour of kiſſing her hand, and met with 
the moſt gracious reception. Vour's, c. 
Such was the performance, and ſuch its reception; 
a reception which, though by no means unkind, wa 
yet not in the higheſt degrce generous: to chain 
down the genius of a writer to an annual panegyri 
ſhewed in the Queen too much defire of hearing het 
own praiſes, and a greater regard to herſelf thanty 
him on whom her bounty was conferred ; it was! 
kind of avaricious generofity, by which flattery wi 
rather purchaſed than genius rewarded. 
Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the ſame a 
lowance with much more heroic intention; ſhe hit 
no other view than to enable him to proſecute hi 
ſtudies, and to ſet himſelf above the want of ail 
ance, and was contented with doing Lone withou 
ſtipulatiog for encomiums. 1 VE 
Mr. Savage, however, was not at liberty to mail 
exceptions, but was raviſhed with the favours whic 
he had received, and probably vet more with tho! 
which he was promiſed; he conſidered himſelf no 
as a fayourite of the Queen, and did not doubt but 
few annual poems would eſta wiſh him in ſome pro 
fitavle employment, | if 
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He thereſore aſſumed the title of Volunteer Lau- 
reat, not without ſome' reprehenſions from Cibber, 
who informed him that the-title of Laureat was a 
mark of honour conferred, by the King, from whom 
All honour is derived, and which therefore no man 
has a right to beſtow upon himſeli; and added, that 
he might with equal propriety ſtyle himſelf a Molun- 
er Lord, or Volunteer Baronet. It cannot be de- 
ied that the remark Was juſt; but Savage did not 
link any title which was conferred upon Mr. Cib- 
er fo honourable as that the uſurpation of it could 
de imputed to him as an inſtance of very exorbitant 
anity, and therefore continued to write. under the 
me title, and received every year the ſame reward, 
He did not appear to conſider theſe encomiunts as 
ts of his abilities; or as any thing more than annual 
nts to the Queen of her promiſe, or acts of ceremo- 
„by the performance of which he was entitled to 
is penſion, and therefore did not labour them with 
eat diligence, or print more than fifty each year, 
cept that for ſome of the laſt years he regularly in- 
ted them in The Gentleman's Magazine, by which 
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'S wo cy were diſperſed over the kingdom. | 

th thu Of ſome of them he had himſelf ſo low an opinion, 
1 at he intended to omit them in the collection of 
bt but 


dems for which he printed propoſals, and ſolicited 
bſcriptions; nor can it ſeem ſtrange that, being con- 
ed to the ſame ſubjeR, he ſhould be at ſome times 


me Pro 
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indolent, and at others unſucceſsful; that he ſhould 
ſometimes delay a diſagreeable taſk till it was too late 
to perform it well; or that he ſhould ſometimes re: 
peat the ſame ſentiment on the ſame occaſion, or a 
others be miſled, by an attempt after novelty, to far 
ced conceptions and far-fetched images. 

He wrote, indeed, with a double intention, whict 
ſupplied him with ſome variety; for his buſineſs wa 
to praiſe the Queen for the favours which he had r. 
ceived, and to complain'to her of the delay of thoſe 
which the had promiſed : in ſome of his pieces, ther: 
fore, gratitude is predominant, and in ſome diſcon 
tent; in ſome he reprefents himſelf as happy in he 
patronage, and in others as diſconſolate to find bow 
ſelf negle&ed. fon” G17 
Fer ptomiſe, like othey oopmiſhs made to thiss 
_ fortunate man, was never performed, though he tod 
ſufficient care that it ſhould not be forgotten. Th 
publication of his Volunteer Laureat procured hin 
no other reward than a regular. remittance of fiſt 
pounds. 

He was not ſo depreſſed by his bb 
to neglect any opportunity that was offered of adva 
cing his intereſt. When the Princeſs Anne was ma 
ried, he wrote a poem upon her departure, only, 
he declared, © becauſe it was expected from him 
and he was not willing to bar his own "—_ pecte! 

any e of neglect, | 
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He never mentioned any advantage gained by this 
poem, or any regard that was paid to it, and there- 
ore it is likely that it was conſidered at court as an 
ct of duty to Which he was obliged by his depend- 
nee, and which it Was therefore not neceſſary to 
reward by any new. fayour.; or perhaps the Queen 
cally intended his. advancement, and therefore 
hought it ſuperfluous to laviſh preſents upon a man 
rhom ſhe intended: to eſtabliſh for life. Y 
About this time not only his hopes were in danger 
being fruſtrated but this penſion likewiſe of being 
bſtructed by an accidental calumny. The writer of 
heDaily Courant, a paper then publiſhed under the 
tion of the Miniſtry, charged him with a crime 
much, though not very great in itſelf, would have 
en remarkably invidious in him, and might very 
ly have incenſed the Queen againſt him. He was 
cuſed, by name; of influencing elections againſt the 
ourt, by appearing at the head of a Tory mob; nor 
dthe accuſer fail to aggravate his crime, by repre- 
dting it as the effect of the maſt atrocious ingrati- 
de, and a kind of a rebellion againſt the Queen, who 
id firſt preſerved him from an infamous death, and 
terwards diſtinguifhed him by her ſavour, and ſup- 
ted him by her charity. The charge, as it was 
en and confident, was like wife by good fortune ve- 
particular: the place of the tranſaction was men- 
ned, and the whole ſeries of the rioter's conduct 
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related. This exactneſs made Mr. Savage's vindicz 
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author of the paper, who, either truſting to the pn 
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tion eaſy; for he never had in his life ſeen the plac 
which was declared to be the ſcene of his wickedneſ 
nor ever had been preſent in any town when its te 
preſentatives were choſen. This anſwer he therefor 
made haſte to publiſh, with all the circumſtances ne- 
ceſſary to make it credible, and very reaſonably de 
manded that the accuſation: ſhould be retracted i 
the ſame paper, that he 'might no longer ſuffer the 
imputation of ſedition and ingratitude. This demand 
was likewiſe preſſed by him in a private letter to th 


tection of thoſe whoſe defence he had undertaken, u 
having entertained ſome perſonal malice againſt ht 
Savage, or fearing leſt, by retracting ſo confidenta 
aſſertion, he ſhould impair the credit of his paper, 
fuſed to give him that ſatisfaction. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it neceſſary to i 
own vindication to proſecute him in the King 
Bench; but as he did not find any ill effects from tit 
accuſation, having ſufficiently cleared his innoceno 
He thought any farther- procedure would have t 
appearance of revenge, and therefore willinghys dro 
ped it. Fl; | 

He ſaw, ſoon afterwards, a proceſs commented 1 
the ſame court againſt himſelf, on an information, i 
which he was accuſcd of writing and publiſhing | 
obſcene pamphlet. 
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indie it was always Mr. Savage's deſire to be diltinguiſh- 


e lac, and when any controverſy became popular, he 
edneſ erer wanted ſome reaſon for engaging in it with 
its eat ardour, and appearing at the head of the party 


hich he had choſen. As he was never celebrated 
r his prudenee, he had no ſooner taken his ſide, and 


erefon 


ces ne- 
bly d ormed Himſelf of the chief topics cf the diſpute, 
ed ii an he took all opportunities of aſſerting and pro- 


fer Heating his principles, without much regard to his 
leman{W-n intereſt, or any other viſible deſign than that of 
r to Hing upon himſelf the attention of mankind. 


he pro The diſpute between the Biſhop: of London and 
Aken, e Chancellor is well known to have been for ſome 
nt MW: the chief topic of political converſation, and 
dent Wherefore Mr. Savage, in purſuance of his character, 


deavoured to become conſpicuous among the con- 


per, 
vertiſts with which every caffechouſe was filled 


y to kl that occditon. He was an indefatigable oppoſer of 
King the claims of eccleſiaſtical power, though he did 


rom tit know on what they were founded, and was there- 


nocencWe no friend to the Biſhop of London. But he had 
nave ether reaſon for appearing as a warm advocate for 
. Rundle, for he was the friend of Mr. Foſter and 


1 | 
NP. Thomſon, who were the friends of Mr. Savage. 

Thus remote was his intereſt in the queſtion, which, 

wever, as he imagined, concerned him ſo nearly, 

at it was not ſufficient to harangue and diſpute, but 
ary likewiſe to write upon it. 

V. olime J. 4. II | 
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Ae therefore engaged with great ardour in a neg 
poem, called by him The Progreſs: of a Divine, i 
which he conducts a profligate prieſt, by all the gr 
dations of wickedneſs, from a poor curacy in t 
country to the higheſt preferments of the church, a 
deſcribes, with that humour which was natural tohy 
and that knowledge which was extended to all t 
diverſities of human life, his behaviour in every | 
tion, and inſinuates that this prieſt, thus accomplit 
ed, found at laſt-a patron in the Biſhop'of London. 

When he was aſked, by one of his friends, onwh 
pretence he could charge the Biſhop with ſuch an; 
tion, he had no more to ſay than that he had onlyi 
verted the accuſation, and that he thought it reaſn 
able to believe that he who obſtructed the riſe 
good man without reaſon, would for bad reaſons y 
mote the exaltation of a villain. 

The clergy were univerſally provoked by this! 
tire, and Savage, who, as was his conſtant pradi 
had ſet his name to his performance, was cenſured 
The Weekly Miſcellany * with raving, which! 
did not ſeem inclined to forget. 


* A ſhort ſatire was likewiſe publithed, in a the fame pape 
in which were the following lines; 


For cruel murder doom'd to hempen death 
Savage, by royal grace, prolong'd his breath. 
Welt might vou think he ſpent hls future years 


In pray'r and faſting, and repentant tears. | 3 
-- But, 0 vain hone ! -The truly Savage cries, ? 
* prietts and their Navi doctrines I defpifc. } 


wy Shall | 229 „%„%b „„ 
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© Who, by free thinking to free action gr-d, 
© In midnight brawls a deathieſs name acquir'd, 
© Now ſtoop to learn of ecclefitaltic men? 
4. No, arm'd with rhyme, at priefts I' take my alm, 
* Tho? Prudence bids me murder but their fame. 
Weekly M iſcelany, 


n anſwer was publiſhed in The Gentleman's Magazine, writ- 
n by an unknown hand, from GA the following lines are 
lected ; 


? 


Trandform's 5 thoughtleſs rage and midnight wine, 
From malice free, and puſh'd without deſign, 
In equal brawl if Savage lung'd a thruſts 
And brought the youth a victim to the duſt 
So ſtrong the hand of Accident appears, | 
The royal hand from guilt and vengeance clears, 

Inſtead of waſting “ all thy future years, 
©« Savage! in pray 'r and vain repentant tears,” 
Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age, 
To curd the prieſt, and fink his high-church rage; 
To ſhew what frauds the holy veſtments hide, 
The neſts of av'rice, luſt, and pedant pride; 
Then change th; ſcene, let merit brigatly ſuine, 
And round the patriot twiſt the wreath divine; 
The heav'nly guide deliver down to fame; 
In well-tun'd lays tranſmit a Foſter's name: 
Touch ey'ry paſſion with harmonious art, 
Exalt the genius, and correct the heart. 
Thus future times ſhall royal grace extol ; 
Thus poliſn'd lines thy preſent fame enrol. 

--- But grant 
----Maliciouſly that Savage plung'd the ſteel, 
And made the youth its ſhining vengeance feel, 
My foul abhors tne act the man deteſts, 
But more the bigotry in prieſily breaſts. 

Ccutleman's Magazine, May 1738 
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gut a return of invective was not thought a ſuffi- 
ent puniſhment: the Court of King's Bench was 
berefore moved againſt him, and he was obliged to 
turn an anſwer to a charge. of obſcenity. It was ur- 
ed, in his defence, that obſcenity was criminal when 
was intended to promote the practice 1 vice, but 
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that Mr. Savage had only introduced obſcene idex 
with the view of expoſing them to deteſtation, aut 
of amending the age, by ſhewing the deformity 
wickedneſs, This plca was admitted, and Sir Phily 
Yorke, who then preſided in that court, diſmiſſedth 
information with encomiums upon the purity and ex 
cellence of Mr. Savage's Writings. 
The profecution, however, anſwered, in ſome ra 
fure, the purpoſe of thoſe by whom it was ſet on foot; 
for Mr. Savage was ſo far intimidated by it, that wha 
the edition of his poem was ſold he did not ventur 
to reprint it; ſo that it was in a ſhort time forgotten 
or forgotten by all but thoſe whom it offended. 
It is ſaid that ſome endeavours were uſed to in 
cenſe the Queen againſt him, but he found advocate 
to obviate ar leaſt part of their effect; for thoughiz 
was never advanced he {till continued to receive li 
penſion. 
This poem drew more infamy upon him than an) 
incident of his life; and as his conduct cannot be vin 
dicated, it is proper to ſecure his memory from u 
proach, by informing thoſe whom he made his en:- 
mies that he never intended to repeat the provoci 
tion; and that, though whenever he thought he ha 
any reaſon to complain of the clergy he uſed te 
threaten them with a new edition of The Progreſs 0! 
a Divine, it was hiscalm and ſettled reſolution to {up 
Preſs it for ever. 
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r the folly or injuſtice with which he might be 
aged, by writing another poem called The Pro- 


rough all the ſtages of vice and folly, to convert him 
am virtue to wickedneſs, and from religion to infi- 
lity, by all the modiſh ſophiſtry uſed for that pur- 
ſe, and at laſt to diſmiſs him by his own hand into 


me men 
| e other world. 
on foot: : 5 7 
That he did not execute this deſign is a ad loſs to 
at when 


ankind; for he was too well acquainted with all the 
enes of debauchery to have failed in his repreſenta- 
ons of chem, and too zealous for virtue not to have 
preſented them in ſuch a manner as ſhould expoſe 
em either to ridicule or deteſtation. | 

But this plan was, like others, formed and laid 
idetill the vigour of his imagination was ſpent, and 
e efferveſcence of invention had ſubſided, but ſoon 
ave way to ſome other deſign which pleated by its 
vvelty for a while, and then was gs like the 
mer. 

He was ſtill in his uſual exigencies, having no cer- 
un ſupport but the penſion allowed him by the 
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onomiſt from want, was very far from being ſuik- 
ent for Mr, Savage, who had never been accuſtom- 
to diſmiſs any of his appetites without the gratifi- 


ij 


He once intended to have made a better reparation 


els of a Freethinker, whom he intended to lead 


geen, which, though it might have kept an exact 


won which they ſolicited, and whom nothing but 
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that indigence by which he had been hitherto 9 


6 p2titioncy, but of a friend to his friend.“ 
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want of money with-held from partaking of al 
pleaſure that fell within his view. | 

His conduct with regard to his penſion was v. 
particular: no ſooner had he changed the bill t 
he vanithed from the fight of all his acquaintance 
and lay tor tome time out of the reach of all then 
quiries that Friendſhip or Curioſity could make aft 
him; at length he appeared again pennyleſs as belor 
but never informed even thoſe whom he ſeemed toy 
gard moſt where lie had been, nor was bis! retreat ex 
diſcovered. 

This was his conſtant practice during the whi 
time that he received the penſion from the Que 
he regularly difappeared and returned. He inde 
affirmed that he retired to ſtudy, and that the moi 
ſupported him in ſolitude for many months; but 
friends declared that the ſhort time in which it. 
ſpent n confuted his own account of! 
conduct. 

His politeneſs and his wit e ill raiſed him friend 
who were defirous of ſetting him at length free ir 


preſſed, and therefore ſolicited Sir Robert Walpole! 
his favour with ſo much earneſtneſs, that they o 
tained a promiſe of the next place that fhould beco 
vacant, not exceeding two hundred pounds a-ye: 
This promiſe was made with an uncommon decla 
tion, that it was nor the promiſe of a miniſter to 
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Mr. Savage now concluded himſelf ſet at eaſe for 
ever, and, as he obſerves in a poem written on that 
incident of his life, truſted and was truſted, but ſoon 
found that his confidence was ill- grounded, and this 
friendly promiſe was not inviolable. He ſpent a long 
time in ſolicitations, and at laſt deſpaired and deſiſted. 


of ever 
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niter ſome reaſon to believe that he ſhould not 
firengthen his own intereſt by adyancing him, for he 
ad taken care to diſtinguiſh himſelf in coffechouſes 
an advocate for the miniſtry of the laſt years of 
he wha 
> Queen 
le inde 
ae moi 
3; but 
ch it: 
nt of! 


onduct, and exalt the character, of LordBolingbroke, 
hom he mentions with great regard in an epiſtle 
upon authors, which he wrote about that time, but 
vas too Wiſe to publiſh, and of which only ſome ſrag- 


zine after his retirement. 

To deſpair was not, however, the character of 
davage: when one patronage failed he had recourſe 
o another. The Prince was now extremely popular, 
ind had very liberally rewarded the merit of ſome 
vriters whom Mr. Savage did not think ſuperier to 
umſelf, and therefore he reſolved to addreſs a 818 
o hiin. 

For this purpoſe he made choice of a fubjet which 
ould regard only perſons of the higheſt rank and 
reatelt affluence, and which was therefore proper for 
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He did not indeed deny that he had given the mi- 


Queen Anne, and was always ready to juſtify the 


ents have appeared, inſerted by him in the Maga- 
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a poem intended to procure the patronage of a price; 
and having retired for ſome time to Richmond, that 
he might proſecute, his deſign in full tranquillity, 
without the temptations of pleaſure or the ſolieita- 
tions of creditors, by which his meditations were in 
equal danger of being diſconcerted, he produced; 
poem on Public Spirit with regard to Public Works, 
The plan of this poem is very extenſive, and com- 
priſes a multitude of topics, each of which might 
furniſh matter ſufficient for a long performance, and 
of which ſome have already employed more eminent 
writers; but as he was perhaps not fully acquainted 
with the whole extent of his own deſign, and wa 
writing to obtain a ſuppiy of wants too preſſing to 
admit of long or accurate inquiries, he paſſes negl- 
gently over many public works which, even in h 
own opinion, deſerved to be more elaborately treated, 
But though he may ſometimes diſappoint his readet 
by tranſient touches upon theſe ſubjects, which hare 
often been confidered, and therefore naturally raile 
expectations, he muſt be allowed amply to comper- 
ſate his omiſſions, by expatiating in the concluſion vl 
his work upon a kind of beneficence not yet celebs 
ted by any eminent poct, though it now appears more 
ſuſceptible of embelliſhments, more adapted to exait 
the ideas, and affect the paſſions, than many of thoſe 
which have hitherto been thought mot worthy 6 
the ornaments of verſe, The lettlement of, colic 
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1 uninhabited countries, the eſtabliſhment of thoſe 
n ſecurity whoſe misfortunes have made their own! 
ountry no longer pleaſing or ſafe, the acquiſition of 
roperty without injury to any, the appropriation of 
je waſte and luxuriant bounties of Nature, and the 
njoyment of thoſe gifts which Heaven has ſcattered 
pon regions uncultivated and unoccupied, cannot be 
onlidered without giving riſe to a great number of 
laſing ideas, and bewildering the imagination in de- 
ghtful proſpects; and therefore whatever ſpecula- 
ons they may produce in thoſe who have confined 
temſelves to political ſtudies, naturally fixed the at- 
tion and excited the applauſe of a poet. The poli- 
an, when he conſiders men driven into other 
untries for ſhelter, and obliged to retire to foreſts 
deſerts, and paſs their lives and fix their poſterity 
the remoteſt-corners of the world, to avoid thoſe 
irdſhips which they ſuffer or fear in their native 
ace, may very properly inquire why the legiſlature 
es not provide g remedy for theſe miſeries, rather 
an encourage an eſcape from them. He may con- 
de that the flight of every honeſt man is a loſs to 
community, that thoſe who are unhappy without 
lt ought to be relieved, and the life which is over- 
thened by accidental calamities ſet at eaſe by the 
re of the public; and that thoſe who have, by miſ- 
"dud, forfeited their claim tofayour, ought rather 
be made uſeful to the ſociety which they have in- 
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jured than be driven from it. But the poet is employ. 
ed in a more pleaſing undertaking than that of pro 
poſing laws which, however juſt or expedient, Wil 
never be made, or endeavouring to reduce torationd 
{ſchemes of government ſocicties which were formel 
by chance, and are conducted by the private paſlion 
of thoſe who preſide in them. He guides the unbayy 
fugitive from want and perſecution to plenty, quit 
and ſecurity, and ſeats him in ſcenes of peaceful fol 
tude and undiſturbed repoſe. 8 0 

Savage has not forgotten, amidſt the ak ſen 
timents which this proſpe& of retirement {uggelic 
to him, to cenſure thoſe crimes which have. beeng 
nerally committed by the diſcoverers of ne region 
and to expoſe the enormous wickedneſs of mali 
war upon barbarous nations becauſe they cannot 
fiſt, and of invading countries becauſe they are iru 
ful; of extending navigation only to propagate nit 
and of viſiting diſtant lands only to lay them wall 
He has aſſerted the natural equality of mankind, a 
endeavoured to ſuppreſs that pride which incl 
men to imagine that tight is Fhe conſequenc: | 
power. 14 | 

His deſcription of the various miſeries which fo 
men to ſeek for refuge in diſtant countries alto \ 
another initance of his proficiency in the iwport 
and extenſive ſtudy of human life, and the tenderni 
with which he recounts them another proof ol 
humanity and benevolence. 


olle 
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It is obſervable that the cloſe of this poem diſco- 
vers a change Which experience had made in Mr. Sa- 
ace's opinions. In a poem written by him in his 
outh, and publiſhed in his Miſcellanies, he declares 
js contempt of the contracted views and narrow 
toſpects of the middle ſtate of life, and declares his 
elolution either to tower like the cedar, or be 
mpled like the ſhrub; but in this poem, though 
ddreſſed to a prince, he mentions this ſtate of life as 
ompriſing thoſe who ought moſt to attract reward, 
oſe who merit moſt the confidence of power and 
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zoe © familiarity of greatneſs; and, accidentally men- 
. oning this paſſage to one of his friends, declared, 
regia at in his opinion all the virtue of mankind was com- 


chended in that fate, 

In deſcribing villas and gardens he did not omit to 
den that abſurd cuſtom which-prevails among 
e Engliſh of permitting ſervants to receive money 
om ſtrangers for. the entertainment that they re- 
we, and nes inſerted in his poem theſe lines: 
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But what the flow'ring pride of gardens rar 
However royal, or however fair, 

If gates, Which to acceſs ſhould ſtill 5 way, 
Ope dut, like Peter's Paradiſe, ſor pay? 

If perquifited varlets frequent ſtand, 


nich t0 And each new waik muſt a new tax demand? 
: What foreign eye but with contempt ſurveys? | 
168 aſlor 


What Muſe ſhall from oblivion ſnatch their praiſe? 
import . = CO 
-endern But beſore the publication of his performance he 


roof of Hellected that the Queen allowed her garden and | 
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cave at Richmond to be ſhewn for money, and thu Ml 
ſhe ſo openly countenanced the practice, that'ſhe ha 
beſtowed the privilege of ſhewing them as a place q 
profit on a man whoſe merit ihe valued herſelf up 
rewarding, though ſhe gave him OY the liberty d 
diſgracing his country. 

He therefore thought, with more prudenee th 
was often exerted by him, that the publication { 
theſe lines might be officioully repreſeſited as an it 
ſult upon the Queen, to whom he owed his life au 
his ſubſiſtence, and that the propriety of his obſery 
tion would be no ſecurity againſt the cenſures whid 
the unſeaſonableneſs of it might draw upon kim; li 
therefore ſuppreſſed the paſſage in the firſt edition, h 
after the Queen's death thought the ſame caution! 
longer neceſſary, and reſtored it to the proper plas 

The poem was therefore publiſhed without 2 
political faults, and infcribed to the Prince: but) 
Savage, having no friend upon whom he could por 
yail to preſent it to him, had no other method ofit 
tracting his obſervation than the publication of it 
quent advertiſements, and therefore received ao 
ward from his patron, however generous on oths 
occaſions. 
I!his diſappointment he never 3 withodſ 

indignation, being by ſome means or other confideſ 
that the Prince was not ignorant of his addreſs to hin: 
and infinuated, that if any advances in popular 
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uld have been made by diſtinguiſhing him, he had 
ot written without notice or without reward. 


d that 
ie hal 


Lace dd He was once inclined to have preſented his poem 
{-upa WW: perſon, and ſent to the printer {of a copy with that 


fign; but either his opinion changed or his reſolu- 
oa deſerted him, and he continued to feſent neglect 
ithout attempting to force himſelf into-regard. 


erty d 


e thu 


tion Nor was the public much more favourable than his 
s an i :tron, for ouly ſeventy-two were ſold, though the 
life ul erformance was much commended by ſome whoſe 


bſerrMWilgment in that kind of writing is generally allowed. 


s whidWut Savage calily reconciled himſelf to mankind 
aim; Without. imputing any defect to his work, by obſer- 
tion, ng that his poem was unluckily publiſhed two days 


utioni er the prorogation of the parliament, and by con- 


r plac N uence at a time when all thoſe who could be ex- 
out ed to regard it were in the hurry of preparing for 
but hi eir departure, or engaged in taking leave of others 
ould prf©Þon their diſmiſſion ſrom public affairs. 


t muſt be, however, allowed, in juſtification of the 
blic, that this performance is not the molt excel- 


nod of 


on of itt 


ed no t of Mr. Savage's works; and that though it cannot 
on oth q denied to contain many ſtriking ſentiments, ma- 


| ue lines, and juſt obſervations, it is in general not 
d witho cently poliſhed in the language, or enlivenec in 
confideſſ imagery, or digeſted in the plan. 
eſs to hin Thus his poem contributed nothing to the et 
popular 4 his Frys which was ſuch as very few could 
al ume I, 1 
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have ſupported with equal patience, but to which i 
muſt likewiſe be confeſſed that few would have been 
expoſed who received punctually fifty pounds a-year 
a ſalary which, though by no means equal to the de 
mands of vanity and luxury, is yet found fuficient 1 
ſupport families above want, and was undoubtedj 
more than the neceſſities of life require. 

But no ſconer had he received his penſion than 
withdrew to-hisdartingprivacy,fromwhich he retum 
ed in a ſhort time to his former diſtreſs, and for fon 
part of the year generally lived by chanee;eatingonh 
when he was invited to the tables of his acc uatntancy 
from which the meanneſs of his dreſs often exchud 
him, whent he politeneſs and variety of his conver 
tion would have been e a A recompei 
for his entertainment. Et . 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, Al 
paſſed the night ſometimes in mean houſes which: 
{ct open at night to any caſual wanderers, fometini 
in cellars among the riot and filth of the meaneſt a 
moſt profligate of the rabble; and ſometimes, wh 
he had not money to ſupport even the expenſes 
theſe receptacles, walked about the ftreets till he ret 
weary, and lay down in the ſummer upon a bulk, Mui 
in the winter, with his aſſociates in poverly, amol 
che aſhes of a glaſschouſe. 

In this manner were paſſed thoſe Fo and the 
nights which Nature had enabled him te have ei 


On 
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Fhich it 


ve beet 


loyedin clevated ſpeculations, uſeſul ſtudies, or plea- 
g converſation. On a bulk, in a cellar, or in aglaſs- 


a-yearWouſe, among thieves and beggars, was to be found 
the debe Author of The Wanderer, the man of exalted ſen- 
cient ments, extenſive views, and curious obſervations ! 


ubtedy he man whoſe remarks on life might have aſſiſted 
eſtateſman, whoſe ideas of virtue might have en- 
gitened the moraliſt, whoſe eloquence might have 


duenced ſenates, and whale delicacy might have 


thai 
e return 


for fon lied courts ! 
ingen t cannot but be 3 chat ſuch necelliica 
:ntanceWoht ſometimes force him upon diſreputable prac- 


exclud 
conver 


ter were occaſioned by his reflections on his own 
ompe ö 8 og ; 


duct, „5 5 


Tho! lein beads to happineſs 8 
Vnequal to the load, this languid youth, 


ned, 1 O let none cenſure if, untry'd by grief, 
which! At amidſt w oe, untempted by relief) 

: fe-tdopid-reluaant to low arts of ſhame, | 
ometingy Which then, ev'n then, he fcorn'd, and bluſh'd to name. 
aneſt ai Nhoever was acquainted with him was certain to 
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ſolicited for · mall ſums, which the frequency of 
requeſt made in time conſiderable, and he was 
refore quickly ſhunned by thoſe who were become 
ular enough to be truſted with his neceſſities; but 
rambling manner of life, and conſtant appearance 
ouſes of public reſort, always procured him a new 
ceſlion of friends, whoſe kindneſs had not been ex- 
ted by repeated requeſts, ſo that he was ſeldom 
1j 


; andt | 
have c 


es, and it is probable that theſe lines in The Wan- 
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abſolutely without reſources, but had in his-ntmoſ 
xigencies this Comfort, that he always imaginedhin. 
ſelf ſure of ſpeedy relief. | e 
It was obſerved that healways aſked favours of th; 
kind without the leaſt ſubmiſſion or apparent conſe. 
ouſneſs of dependence, and that he did not ſeem ty 
look upon a compliance with his requeſt as an obhp 
tion that deſerved any extraordinary acknowleds 
ments, but a refuſal was reſented by him as an affroviM 
or complained of as an injury; nor did he readilyni 
concile himſelf te-thofe-who either denied to lend 
gave him afterwards any intimation that they a 
peRed to be repaiqe. 5 
He was ſometimes ſo far compaſſionated by thi 
who knew both his merit and diſtreſſes, that they 
ceived him into their families, but they ſoon din 
vered him to be a very incommodious inmate; | 
being always accuſtomed to an irregular mannert 
life, he could not confine himſelf to any ſtated hou 
or pay any regard to the rules of a family, but wal 
prolong his converſation till midnight, without 
ſidering that buſineſs might require his friend's 
plication in-the-mornitig; and when he had per 
ded himſelf to retire to bed, was not without eq 
difficulty called up to dinner; it was therefore ite. 
poſſible to pay him any diſtinction without tlie entiſite: 
ſubverſion of all economy, a kind of eſtabliſume ho 
which, wherever he went, he always appeared ann 
tious to overthrow. 


t muſt therefore be acknowledged, in ;uſtification 
fmankind, that it was not always by the negligence 
yr eoldneſs of his friends that Savage was diſtreſſed, 
ut becauſe it was in reality very difficult to preſerve 
im long in a ſtate of eaſe. To ſupply him with mo- 
ey was a hopeleſs attempt; for no ſooner did he ſee 
imſelf maſter of a ſum ſufficient to ſet him free from 
re for a day than he became profuſe and luxurious, 
hen once he had entered a tavern, or engaged in a 
eme of pleaſure, he never retired till want of mo- 
y obliged him to ſome new expedient. If he was 
itertained in a family, nothing was any longer to 
regarded there but amuſements and jollity : where- 
er Savage entered he immediately expected that 
er and buſineſs ſhould fly before him, that all ſhould 
ncetorward be left to hazard, and that no dull prin- 
le of domeſtic management ſhould be oppoſed to 
inclination, or intrude upon his gaiety. 7 
ted kouflis diltreſſes, however afflictive, never dejected him; 


utmol 
d hin. 


& of thy 
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but wal] loweſt ſtate. he wanted not ſpirit to aſſert the 
thout ofſÞiral dignity of wit, and was always ready to re- 
riend's Ws chat inſolence which ſuperiority of fortune in- 
nad perifiſess and to trample that reputation which roſe up- 
bout 9-27 other. baſis than that of merit: he never ad- 
orefore M ted any groſs familiarities, or ſubmitted to be 


it the en ted otherwiſe than as an equal. Once, when he was 
Tabliſume hout lodging, meat, or clothes, one of his friends, 
eared aua not indeed remarkable for moderation in his 
111 
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proſperity, left a meſſage that he deſired to ſee hin 
about nine in the morning. Savage knew that hi 
intention was to aſſiſt him, but was very much dif. 
guſted that he ſhould preſume to preſcribe the hou 
of his attendance, and, L believe, refuſed to viſit hin, 
and rejected his kindneſs. 

The ſame invincible temper, whether firmneſs 
obſtinacy, appeared in his conduct to the Lord Ty 
connel, from whom he very frequently demanded 
that the allowance which was once paid him ſhoul 
be reſtored, but with whom he never appeared toe 
tertain for a moment the thought of ſoliciting a rec 
ciliation, and whom he treated at once with all th 
haughtineſs of ſuperiority and all the bitternels Wor: 
reſentment. He wrote to him not in a ſtyle of ſuyl 
cation or reſpect, but of reproach, menace, and e 
tempt; and appeared determined, if he ever regai | 
his „ to apr it only nc th the right of © col 
queſt, | 

As many more can ever dur a man is rich 
than that he is wiſer thin themſelves, ſuperiority! 
underſtanding is not ſo readily acknowledged astl 
of fortune; nor is that haughtineſs which the c 
ſeiouſneſs of greit abilities incites borne with l 
ſame ſubmiion as the tyranny of affluence; andthe 
fore Savage, by aſſerting his claim to deference Mon £ 
regard, and by treating thofe with contempt whiſuelti 
better fortune animated to rebel againſt him, did co: 
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{fail to raiſe a great number of enemies in the diffe- 
rent claſſes of mankind. Thoſe who thought them- 
ſclves raiſed above him by the advantages of riches 
hated him becauſe they found no protection from the 


his profeſſed enemies. 


ment as to introduce him in a farce, and direct him 
o be perſonated on the ſtage in adreſs like that which 


hat Savage had but one coat, and which was there- 
re deſpiſed by him rather than reſented; for though 


ured deſiſted, I ſhall not preſerve what Mr. Savage 


In aſſault, 


he want of lodging or of food, but the neglect and 
ontempt which it drew upon him. He complained 
hat as his aMairs grew deſperate he found his reputa- 
on for capacity viſibly decline; that his opinion in 
queſtions of criticiſm was no longer regarded when 
is coat was out of faſhion; and that thoſe who in the 
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etulance of his wit: thoſe who were eſteemed for 
heir writings feared him as a critic, and maligned 
im as a rival, and almoſt all the ſmaller wits were 


Among theſe Mr. Millar ſo far indulged his reſent- 
ethen wore; a mean inſult ! which only infinuated 


e wrote a lampoon againſt Millar he never print- 
hit: and as no other perſon ought to proſecute 
hat revenge from which the perſon who was in- 


pprefſed, of which the publication would indeed 
ave been a puniſhment too levere for ſo impotent 


The great hardſhips of poverty were to Savage not 
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interval of his proſperity were always encouraging 
him to great undertakings, by encomiums on his ge- 
nius, and aſſurances of ſueceſs, now received any 
mention of his deſigus with coldneſs; thought that the 
ſubjects on which he propoſed to write were very iſh» 
diſhcult; and were ready to inform him that the event Mc 
of a poem was uncertain; that an author ought to en- 
ploy much time in the conſideration of his plan, and 
not preſume to fit down to'write in confidence of 
fev / curſory ideas and a ſuperficial knowledge: difi- Nu 
cuitics were ſtarted on all ſides, and he was no longer 
qualified for any performance but 'The Volunteer 
I. aureat. | ered Ment 

| Yeteven this kind of contempt never depreſſed him ¶ Noc 
for he always preferveda fleady confidence in his o 
capacity, and believed nothing above his reach which 
he ſhovid at any time earneſtly endeavour to attail, 
He formed ſchemes of the fame kind with regard to 
knowledge and to fortune, and flattered himſelf with 
advances to be made in ſcience, as with riches tobe 
enjoyed in {me diſtant period of his life. For the ac: 
quiſition of knowledge he was indeed far better qui- 
lived than for that of riches, for he was naturally in 
quiſitive, and deſirous of the converſation: of thoſ 
from whom any information was to be obtained, but 
by no means ſolicitous to improve thoſe. opportub! 
tics that wereſometimes offered of raiſing his ſortuneMly u 
and he was remarkably retentive of his ideas, Whichhnced 
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zing hen once he was in poſſeſſion of them, rarely forſook 
ge- im; a quality which could never be communicated 
any Wo his money. 


While he was thus wearing out | his life in expecta- 
jon that the Queen would ſome time recollect her 
romiſe, he had recourſe to the uſual practice of wri- 
rs, and publiſhed propoſals for printing his Works 
yſubſeription, to which he was encouraged by the 
creſo of many who had not a better right to the fa- 
zur of the public; but, whatever was the reaſon, he 
id not find the world equally inclinedto favour him; 
dhe obſerved, with ſome diſcontent, that though 
e offered his Works at half a guinea, he was able to 
pcure but a ſmall number in compariſon with thoſe 
ho ſubſcribed twice as much'to Duck. | 
Nor was it without indignation: that he ſaw his 
opoſals neglected by the Queen, who patroniſed 
r. Duck's with uncommon ardour, and incited a 
mpetition among thoſe who attended the court 
no ſhould moſt promote his intereſt, and who ſhould 
ſt offer a ſubſcription. This was a diſtinction to 
hich Mr. Savage made no ſcruyle of aſſerting that 
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Irer title than could be pleaded by him on whom it 
as conferred. 8 

Savage's applications were, however, not univer- 
ly unſucceſsful, for ſome of the nobility counte- 
ced his defign; encouraged his propoſals, and ſub- 
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5 birth, his misfortunes, and his genius, gave hima 
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ſcribed with great liberality; he related of the Duks culk 
ol Chandos particularly, that upon receiving his pro- oftr 
poſals he ſent him ten guineas. ame 

But the money which 'his bene affordeiſi fi 
him was not leſs volatile than that which he receive me 
from his other ſchemes; whenever aſubſcription wa taint 
paid him he went to a tavern, and as money fo cue 
lected is neceſſarily received in ſmall ſums, he ney ara 
was able to ſend his poems to the preſs, but for mam Tot 
years continued his ſolicitation, and S What 


ever he obtained, _ r, 8 mt 
This project of printing his Works was Ps ul 
revived ; and as his propoſals grew obſolete new ono odgtt 
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were printed with freſher dates. To form ſchem 
for the publication was one of his favourite amul 
ments, nor was he ever more at caſe than when, mt 
any friend who readily fell-in with his ſchemes, 
was adjuſting the print, forming the advertiſement 
and regulating the diſperſion of his new edition, whit 
he really intended ſome time to publiſh, and whic 
as long as experience had ſhewn him the impoſſibli 
of printing the volume together, he at laſt determi 
ned to divide into weekly or monthly numbers, th: 
the profits of the ſirſt might ſupply the expenſes 
the next. 5 

Thus he ſpent his time in mean expedients: and to 
menting ſuſpenſe, living for the greateſt part in fe 
of proſecutions from his creditors, and, conſequent! 


was le 
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king in obſcure parts of the Town, of which he was 
0 ſtranger to the remoteſt corners. But wherever he 
ame his addreſs ſecured him friends, whom his ne- 
ſities ſoon alienated, ſo that he had perhaps a more 
umerous acquaintance than any man ever before 
ained, there being ſcarcely any perſon eminent on 
py account to whom he was not known, or whoſe 
urncter he was not in ſome degree able to delincate. 
To the acquiſition of this extenſrve acquaintance 


lin the arts of converſation, and therefore willingly 
actiſed them: he had ſeldom any home, or even 
odging, in which he could be private, and there- 
e was driven into public-houſes ſor the common 
meniencies of life and ſupports of nature: he was 
ays ready to comply with every invitation, having 
employment to with-hold him, and often no mo- 
to provide for himſelf; and by dining with one 
mpany he never failed of obtaining an introduc» 
n into another. 

Thus diſſipated was his life, and thus caſua] his fub- 
ence; yet did not the diſtraction of his views hin- 
| 1 from reflection, nor the uncertainty of his 
dition depreſs his galety. When he had wander- 
about without any fortunate adventure by which 
was led into a tavern, he ſometimes retired into 
flelds, and was able to employ his mind in ſtudy, 
nuſe it with pleaſing imaginations, and ſeldom 


* 


ery circumſtance of his life contributed: he excel- | 
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appeared to be mclancholy, but when ſome ſudlelil N. 
misfortune had juſt fallen upon him, and even tha ;.. 
in a few moments, he would diſentangle himſelf fro If, h 


his perplexity, adopt the ſubject of conyerſation, a 
apply his mind wholly to the chan that others i 
dennen to it. 5 

This life, unhappy as it may be 3 imaging 
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was yet imbittered in 1738 with new calamities, Moi. 
death of the Queen deprived him of all the proſpef ati. 
of preferment with which he ſo long entertained HG ini 
imagination; and as Sir Robert Walpole had be 1; t 
given him reaſon to believe that he never intend&:cd 
the performance of his . he was now aban df vn; 
ed again to fortune. the 
He was, however, at chat time 1 Wy Tr 
friend; and as it was not his cuſtom to look ot ik was 
diſtant calamities, or to feel any other pain than it he 
which forced itſcif upon his ſenſes, he was not mu He d 
aſſlicted at his loſs, and perhaps comforted himliſe-1-& 
that his penſion would be now continued withoutihce of 
annual tribute of a panegyric,” ..' _ ugh! 
Another expectation contributed likewiſe to luWath; 
port him: he had taken a reſolutionto write a ſecu Hoof of 
tragedy upon the ſtory of Sir Thomas Ovyervury, his g. 
which he preſerved a few lines of his former pln ſo 


but made a total alteration of rhe plan, added new i it wii 
cidents, and introduced new characters; ſo that it Wd gon 


a new tragedy, not a revival of the former. y, thi 
| | 5 
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,cice of another ſubject ; but, in vindication of him- 
lf, he aſſerted that it was not eaſy to find a better, 
nd that he thought it his intereſt to extinguiſh the 
emory of the firſt tragedy, which he could only do 
y writing one leſs defective upon the ſame ſtory, 


okieliers, who, after the death of any author of re- 
utation, are always induſtrious to ſwell his works, 
r uniting his woril productions with his beſt, - 

In the execution of this ſcheme, however, he pro- 
ded but lowly, and probably only employed him- 
f upon it when he could find no other amuſement ; 
t he pleaſed himſelf with counting the profits, and 
thaps1magined that the theatricalreputation which 
was about to acquire would be equivalent to all 
lat he had loſt by the death of his patroneſs. 

He did not, in confidence of his approaching riches, 
let the meaſures proper to ſecure the continu- 
Ice of his penſion, though ſome of his tavourcrs 
lvght him culpable for omitting to write on her 
ath; but on her birth-day next year he gave a 


his genius. He knew that the track of elegy had 
en ſo long beaten that it was impoſſible to travel 
it without treading in the footſteps of thoſe wii 
tit Ad gone before him, and that therefore it was neceſ- 
ty, that he might diſtinguiſh himſelf from the herd 
Vell are Tc | N 


Many of his friends blamed kim for not making 


which he ſhould entirely defeat the artifice of the 


oof of rhe ſolidity of his judgment and the power 
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of encomꝛiaſts, to find out ſome new walk of nad 


panegyric. 
This difficult taſk he performed i in fach a manner, Wii 
that his poem may be juſtly ranked among the be 
pieces that the death. ef princes has produced. Milig 
transferring the mention of her death to her birthWpcalo 
day he has formed a happy combination of topi im, 
which any other man would have chought it very di ly] 
ficult to connect ia one view „but which he has un © i 
ted in ſach a manner, that the relation between theifiie v. 
appears natural; and it may be jaſtly faid, that we. 
no other man would have thought on it now appear. «ci 
fcarcely poflible for any man to miſs. U Bis 
The beauty of this peculiar combination of im lat. 

is ſo maſterly that iꝛ is ſufficieat do ſet this poem ai his 
cenſure; and therefore it is not neceſſary to menii bis 


many other delicate touches which may be found! 
it, and which would defervedly be admired in at 
other performance. 

o thefe proofs of his genius may be added, fro 


the ſame pbem, an inftance of his pradence, an e Wh 
cellence for which he was not fo often diftinguilÞr ſuſp 
ed: he docs not forget to remind the King, in Hainff 
moſt delicate and artful nn of comtluning! bK 11 
| penſion. 4 ind he 
With regard to the fucceſs of this addrefs he Ws pla 
for ſome time in ſuſpenſe, but was in no great degncquir; 


folicitous about it, and continued his labour upen N de 
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ki tragedy with great tranquillity, till the friend 
who had fora conſiderable time ſupported him, remo- 
ing his family to another place, took occaſion to diſ- 
mils him. Ft then became neceſſary to inquire more 
wigently what was determined in his affair, having 
raſon to luſpect that no great favour was intended 
lim, becauſe he had not received lus penſion at the 
ul! time, 8 | 
it is ſaid that he did not take thoſe methods of re- 
ev:ng bis intereſt which were moſt likely to ſuc- 
we, and ſome of thoſe who were employed in the 
*echeguer cautioned him againſt too much violence 
u his proceedings; but Mr. Savage, who ſeldom re- 
ulated his conduct by the advice of others, gave way 
o his paſlion, and demanded of Sir Robert Walnole, 
this levee, the reaſon of the diſtinction that was 
12 between him and the other penſioners of the 
een with a degree of roughneſs, which perhaps 
etermined kim to withdraw what had been only 
clayed. | 
Whatever was the crime of which he was accuſed 
Ir ſuſpected, and whatever influence was employed 
gainſt him, he received ſoon after an account that 
wk from him all hopes of regaining his penſion; 
and he had now no proſpect of fubſſtence but from 
us play, and he knew no way of living for the time 
quired to finnh it. 5 
do peculiar were the misfortunes of this man, de- 
K ij 
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poſed and abandoned by a mother, defrauded by z 


Dedication to the Prince, whoſe generoſity on eve 


though he was in a ſhort time reduced to the lowe 
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prived of an eſtate and title by a particular law, e. 


mother of a fortune which his father had allotted 
him, he entered the world without a friend; ant 
though his abilities forced themſelves into eſteem aut 
reputation he was never able to obtain any real at 
vantage, and whatever proſpects aroſe were alwa 
intercepted as he began to approach them. I 
King's intentions in his favour were fruſtrated; Het 
'the 
other occaſion was eminent, procured him no e 
ward; Sir Robert Walpole, who valued himſelf up 
on keeping his promiſe to others, broke it to hin 
without regret; and the bounty of the Queen wa 
aſter her death, withdrawn from him, and from þ 
only. | | 
Such were his misfortunes, which yet he bore nd 
only with decency but with cheerfulneſs, nor wa 
his gaiety clouded even by his laſt diſappointment! 
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degree of diſtreſs, and often wanted both lodging an 
food. At this time he gave ancther inftance of tent 
unſurmountable obſtinacy of his fpirit; his clothe 
were worn out, and he received notice that at 
coffechouſe ſome clothes and linen were left for him 
the. perſon who ſent them did not, I believe, inform 
him to whom he was to be obliged, that he mig 


{pare the perplexity of acknowledging the beneli 
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but though the offer was fo far generous it was made 
with fome neglect of ceremonies, which Mr. Savage 
ſo much reſented that he refuſcd the preſent, and de- 
lined to enter the houſe till the clothes that had bee: 
eſigned for him were taken away. 

His diſtreſs was now pubticly known, and his 
ſtiends, therefore, thought it proper to concert ſome 
alures for his rehef; and one af them wrote a let- 
r to him, in which he expreſſed his concern ** fer 
the miferable withdrawing of his penſion; and 
ave him hopes, that in a ſhort time he ſhould find 
imſelf ſupplied with a competence without any 
dependence on thoſe little creatures, which we are 
pleaſed to call Ihe Great 

The ſcheme propoſed ſor this happy and depen 


ent ſubſiſtence was, that he ſhould retire into Wales, 


led by a ſubſcription, on which he was to live pri- 
ately, in a cheap place, without aſpiring any more 
afluence, or having any farther care of reputation. 
This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though with 
tentions very diffcrent from thoſe of his friends; 
they propoſed that he ſhould continue an exile 
m London for ever, and ſpend all the remaining 
it of his. life at Swanſea; but he deſigned only td 
the opportunity which their ſcheme offered him 
 mighY'*treating for a ſhort time, that he might prepare 
zen Play "i the ſtage, and his other Works for the 
K 11 
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ddreceive an allowance of fhiry pounds a- year, to be 
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preſs, and then to return to London to exhibit hi 
tragedy, and live upon the profits of his own labour, 

With regard to his Works, he propofed very great 
improvements, Which would have required much 
time, or great application; and when he had finiſhe 
them he deſigned to do juſtice to his fabſcribers hy 
publiſhing them, according to his propoſals. 

As he waz ready to entertain himielf with fatur 
pleaſures, he had planned out a ſcheme of life tor the 
country, of which he had no knowledge but from 
ſtorals and ſongs. He imaginedthat he ſhonld be tranſ 
ported to ſcencs of flewery felicity, like thoſe which 
one poet has reflected to another, and had projected 
perpetual round of innocent pleaſures, of which heft 
ſpected no interruption from pride, or ignorance, 0 
brutality. 

With thefe expechplons he was fo enchanted, th 
when he was once gently reproached by a friend! 
ſubmitting to live upon a ſubfcription, and adv 
rather by a reſolate exertion of his abilities to ſu 
port himſelf, he could not bear to debar himſelf fro 
the happineſs which was to be found in the calm of 
cottage, or loſe the opportunity of liſtening, witho 
inte milde, to the melody of the nightingale, whic 
he believed was to be heard from: every brambl im on 
and which he did not fail to mention as a very impo entior 
tant part of the happineſs of a country life. on dey 

V'kile this fcheme was ripening his friends dire Pon h. 
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ed him to take a lodging in the libertics of the Fleet, 
that he might be ſecure from his creditors, and ſent 
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ſpent before the next morning, and truſted, after his 
ulual manner, the remaining part of the week to the 
bounty of Fortune. 

He now began very ſenſibly to feel the miferics of 
lpendence : thoſe by whom he was to be f upported 
gan to prefcribe to him with an air of authority, 
hich he knew pot how decently to reſent nor pa- 


ature 
t the 


mp 
ran (Micntly to bear; and he ſoon diſcovered, from the con- 
epic act of moſt of his fubſcribers, that he was yet in the 


unds of Little creatures.“ | 255 
Of the inſolence that he was obliged to ſuffer he 
gave many inſtances, of which none appeared to raiſe 
is indignation to a greater height than the method 
ich was taken of furniſhing him with clothes. In- 
dead of conſulting him, and allowing him to ſend a 
ailor his orders for what they thought proper to al- 
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o lu him, they propoſed to fend for a tailor to take 
f frollihis meafure, and then to conſult how they ſhould 
m ol uip him. 


This treatment was not very delicate, nor was it 
ch as Savage's humanity would have ſuggeſted to 
im on a like occaſion; but it had ſcarcely deſer ved 
ention had it not, by affecting him in an uncom- 
on degree, thewn the peculiarity of his character. 
dired pon hearing the deſign that was formed he came 
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him every Monday a guinea, which he commonly 
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to the lodging of a friend with the moſt violent apy. 
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mes of rage, and being aſked what it could be thy 
ave him ſuch diſturbance, he replied with the utmuſ 

* of indignation, * that they had ſent far 
© a tailor to meaſure him.“ 


How the affair ended was never inquir ed for ſer a 
of renewing his uneaſineſs. It is probable that, upq | " 
recollection, he ſubmitted with a good grace to vi * 
he could not avoid, and that he diſcovered no reſent bclin: 
ment where he had no power. con 

He was, however, not tumbled to Wp and uy d, 2 
ver ſal compliance; for hen the gentleman who hall f 
frit informed him of the deſign to ſupport him by "Mm 
ſubſcriptionattempted toprocure a reconciliationvi ry ju 
the Lord Tyrconnel, he could by no means be pre 0 
vailed upon to comply with the meaſures that wer oht a 
propoſed. dgni 

A letter was written for him t to Sir William Li the 
mon, to prevail upon him to interpoſe his good office af 
with Lord 'I'yrconnel, in which he ſolicited Sir Wil i pa 
liam's aſſitance “ for a man who really needed it ould 
much as any man could well do;“ and inform... . 
him that he was retiring © for ever to a place whe! en li 
< he WORE no more trouble his relations, friends, 6 men 
enemies; he confeſſed that his paſſion had betray. the 
him to ſome conduct with regard to Lord Fyrconn heGre 
** for which he could not but heartily aſk his pardon; wilit 


end as he imagined Lord Fyrcennei's paſſion mig — 
43 
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be yet ſo high that he would not * receive a letter 
from him,“ begged that Sir William would endea- 
our to ſoften him; and expreſſed his hopes that he 
rould comply with his requeſt, and that ** ſo ſmall 
da relation would not harden his heart againſt him.“ 

That any man ſhould preſume to dictate a letter 
p him was not very agreeable to Mr. Savage, and 
herefore he was, before he had opened it, not much 
clined-to approve it; but when he read it he found 
contained ſentiments entirely oppoſite to his own, 
id, as he aſſerted, to the truth; and therefore, in- 
ad of copying it, wrote his friend a letter full of 
aſculine reſentment and warm expoſtulations. He 
ry juſtly obſerved that the ſtyle was too ſupplica- 
ry, and the repreſentation too abject, and that he 
et at leaſt to have made him complain with the 
dignity of a gentleman in diſtreſs.” He declared 
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sto aſæ Lord Tyrconnel's pardon, for he deſpiſed 
dis pardon, and therefore could not heartily, and 
rould not hypocritically, aſk it.” He remarked, 
this friend made averyunreaſonable diſtinction be- 
en himſelf and him; for, ſays he, when you men- 
nds, men of high rank in your own character,“ they 
etraj e thoſe little creatures whom we are pleated to ww 
rc" YheGreat ;” butwhen you addreſs them“ in mine,” 

rden: rity is ſufficiently humble. He then, with great 
miß ſpriety, explained the ill conſequences which migkt 


it he would not write the paragraph in which he 


f After many alterations and delays a ſubſcriyti 
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be expected from ſuch a letter; which his relatiot 
wouid print in their own defence, and which would 
for ever be produced as a full anſwer to all that by 
ſhould allege againſt them; for he always intended 
Publith a minute account of the treatment which 
had received. It is to be remembered, to the honoy 
of the gentleman by whom this letter was drawny 
that he yielded to Mr. Savage's reaſons, and agree 
that it ought te be ſuppreſſed, 
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was at length raiſed, which did not amount to fi 
pounds a- year, though twenty were paid by one ge 
ctleman; fuch wes the generoſity of mankind, th 
what had been done by a player without fſolicitat 
could not now be eſiected by application and inter e v 
and Savage had a great number to court and too 
for a penſion leſs than that which Mrs. Oldfield) 
him without exacting any ſervilities! 
Mr. Savage, however, was ſatisficd and willig | 
retire, and was convinced that the allowance, tho anſea 
ſcanty, would be more than ſufucient for him, bet Bri 
now determined to commence a rigid economiſt, We, ſo | 
to live according to the exaReſt rules of frugaliWe; anc 
for nothing was in his opinion more contempt}, he, 
than a men whe, when he knew iris income, exce(ſth mar 
it : and yet he conſeſſed that ipitences of ſuch their 
avere too common. and lamented that ſome men treat 
vat to be truſted with their own money. l there] 
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wa {nil of thefe falutary reſolutions he left London 


ou [ly 77 39, having taken leave, with great tender- 
it Meß, of his friends, and parted from the Author of 
cd Mi: Narrative with tears in his eyes. He was furniihed 


ch With fifteen guineas, and informed, that they would 
ſufficient not only for the expenſe of his journey 
wor his fupport in Wales for fome time; and that 
tte remained but little more of the firſt collection. 
promifed a ftridt adherenee to his maxims of par- 
ony, and went away in the ſtage- coach; nor did 
friends expect to hear from him till he informed 
em of his arrival at Swanſea. 

Pat when they leaſt expected arrived a letter, dated 
e14th day after his departure, in which he ſent 
em word that he was yet upon the road, and with- 
money, and that he therefore eould not proceed 
Ithont a remittance. They then fent him the mo- 
that was in their hands, with which he was ena- 
kd to reach Briſtol, from whence he was fo go to 
anſea by water, 

tBriſtol he found an embargo laid upon the ſhip- 
7, ſo that he could not immediately obtain a paſ- 


'N ll 


e he, with his uſual felicity, ingratiated himſelf 

th many of the principal inhabitants, was invited 

their houſes, diſtinguithed at their public feaſts, 

men treated with a regard that gratified his vanity. 
. eaſily engaged his affection. 


e; and being therefore obliged to ſlay there ſome 
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He began very early after his retirement to com: 
plain of the conduct of his friends in London, and i. 
ritated many of them ſo much by his letters that they 
withdrew, however honourably, their contributions 
and it is believed that little more was paid him tha 
the twenty pounds a-year which were allowed hin 
by the gentleman who propoſed the ſubſcription, 

After ſome ſtay at Briſtol he retired to Swanſa 
the place originally propoſed for his reſidence, whe 
he lived about a year very much diilatisfied with th 


diminution of his ſalary; bur contracted, as in ot nei 


places, acquaintance with thoſe who were moſ d 
ſtinguiſhed in that country, among whom he hase 
lebrated Mr. Powel and Mrs. Jones by ſome verk 
which he inſerted in The Gentleman's Magazine 

Here he completed his tragedy, of which tworll 
were wanting when he left London, and was & 
rous of coming to Town to bring it upon the fly 


This deſign was very warmly oppoſed, and he v 


1 0] 
t he 
btrib 
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decl 


adviſed by his chief benefactor to put it into Mattu 
bands of Mr. Thomſon and Mr. Mallet, that it mi pro 
be fitted for the tage, and to allow his friends to hum 
ceive the profits, out of which an annual pen is 1; 
ſhould be paid him. Woe d 

'Thispropeſalhe rejected with the utmoſt contemirratic 
He was by no means convinced that the judgment Wone h 
thoſe to whom he was required to ſubmit was fupſÞat th 


rior to his own. He was now determined, as be Wliip, 


2 HUME 
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preſſed it, to be“ no longer kept in leadingſtrings.“ 
nd had no elevated idea of his bounty“ who pro- 
oled to © penſion him out of the profits of his own 
labour.” x | 

He attempted, in Wales, to promote a ſubſcription 
r tis Works, and had once hopes of ſucceſs; but in 
ſhort time afterwards formed a reſolution of leaving 
ut part of the country, to which he thought it not 
aſonable to be confined for the gratification of thoſe 
bo, having promiſed him a liberal income, had no 
der baniſhed him to a remote corner than they ro- 
ced his allowance to a falary ſcarcely equal to the 
ceſſities of life, 

His reſentment of this treatment, which, in his 
n opinion at leaſt, he had not deſerved, was ſuch 
the broke off all correſpondence with moſt of his 
dtributors, and appeared to confider them as per- 
utors and oppreſiors; and in the latter part of his 
declared, taat their conduct toward him ſincę his 
arture from London “ had been perfidiouſneſs 


zie. 
wow 
as d 
e flag 


he u 


nto d 
it migWproving on perfidiouſneſs, and inhumanity on 
Js toll mumanity.“ 


t is not to be ſuppoſed that the neceſſities of Mr: 


peu 
Wage did not ſometimes incite him to ſatirical ex- 


znte rations of the behaviour of thoſe by whom he 
omentWoht himſelf reduced to them; but it muſtbe grant - 
vas fuer the diminution of his allowance was a great 
as he hip, and that thoſe who withdre their ſubſerip- 
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tion from a man who, upon the faith of their promiſe 
had gone into a kind of baniſhment, and abandonel 
all thoſe by whom he had been before relieved in hy 
_ diſireſſes, will find it no eaſy taſk to vindicate thei 
conduct. 

It may be alleged, and dans juſtly, that he wa 
petulant and contemptuous; that he more frequent 
reproached his ſubſcribers for not giving him max 
than thanked them for what he received; but it t 
be rememberedthat this conduct, and this is the wor 


leg! 

charge that can be drawn up againſt him, did the ad 
no real injury ; and that 1t therefore ought rathert mp! 
have been pited than reſented, at leaſt the reſentne voi 
it might provoke ought to have been generous ase 
manly; epithets which his conduct will hardly de ; 
that ſtar ves the man whom he has n to do 
himſelf into his po-wer. once: 
It might have been reaſonably demanded by d. 
vage, that they ſhould, before they had taken l the 
what they promiſed, have replaced him in his forniW.. f 
ſtate; that they ſhould have taken no advantages in dion 
the ſituation to which the appearance of their kl vnſeq, 
neſs had reduced him, and that he ſhould have nich 
recalled to London before he was abandoned: hornin 
might juſtly repreſent that he ought to have Mil Thy: 
conſidered as a lion in the toils, and demand to beW{an;s - 
leaſed before the dogs ſhould be looſed upon him ih de 
He endeavoured, indeed, to releaſe himſelf Meaſon t! 
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with an intent to return to London went to Briſtol, 
here a repetition of the kindneſs which he had for- 
merly found invited him to ſtay. He was not only 
areſled and treated, but had a collection made for 
hum of about thirty pounds, with which it had been 
happy if he had immediately departed for London; 
hut his negligence did not ſuffer him to conſider that 
uch proofs of kindneſs were not often to be expect- 
d, and that this ardour of benevolence was in a great 
jegree the effect of novelty, and might, probably, 
te every day leſs; and therefore he took no care to 
mprove the happy time, but was encouraged by one 
avour to hope for another, till at length generoſity 
as exhauſted, and officiouſneſs wearied, 

Another part of his miſconduct was the practice of 
tolonging his viſits to unſeaſonable hours, and diſ- 
oncerting all the families into which he was admit- 
d. This was an error in a place of commerce which 
the charms of his converſation could not compen- 
gte; for what trader would purchaſe ſuch airy ſatiſ- 
kdion by the loſs of ſolid gain ? which muſt be the 
pnſequence of midnight merriment, as thoſe hours 
hich were gained at night were generally loſt in the 
orning. | 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curioſity of the inha- 
itants was gratified, found the number of his friends 
ty decreaſing, perhaps without ſuſpecting for what 
alon their conduct was altered; for he ſtill conri- 
Ly 


to be 
him, 


: 


t hat yet countenanced him, and admitted him to the 


at Briſtol in viſits or at taverns, for he ſometimes 


found himſelf again deſirous of company, to whic 
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nued to haraſs with his nocturnal intruſions thoſ- It 


houſes. bla 


But he did not at ſpend all the time of his * t u 


turned to his ſtudies, and began ſeveral conſiderabi bot 
deſigns. When he felt an inclination to write, 
always retired from the knowledge of his frieng 
and lay hid in an obſcure part of the ſuburbs till ers 


it is likely that intervals of abſence made him mo umb 
welcome. | 

He was always full of his deſign of returning eate 
London to bring his tragedy upon the ſtage ; but! 
ving neglected to depart with the money that walter 
ſed for him, he could not afterwards procure a 
ſufficient to defray the expenſes of his journey; u 
perhaps would afreſh ſupply have hadany other eſ 
than, by putting immediate pleaſures in his powe 
to have driven the thoughts of his; en out of 
mind. 


tne! 
Ir thi 


While he was thus ſpending the day in contrivs reſt 

a {cheme for the morrow diſtreſs ſtole upon him Wa th. 

imperceptibie degrees. His conduct had already wands f 

ried ſome of thoſe who were at firſt enamoured of a dec 
converſation : but he might, perhaps, ſtill have de unha 
ved to others, whom he might have entertained vis wa 


Equal ſucceſs, had not the decay of his clothes mi 
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i no longer conſiſtent with their vanity to admit 
him to their tables, or to aſſociate with him in public 
places. He now began to find every man from home 
it whoſe houſe he called, and was therefore no louger 
ble to procure the neceſſaries of life, but wandered 
bout the town ſlighted and neglected in queſt of a 
inner which he did not always obtain. 

lo complete his miſery he was purſued by the of- 
ters for ſmall debts which he had contracted, and 
25 therefore obliged to withdraw from the ſmall 
umber of friends from whom he had ſtill reaſon to 
ppe for favours. His cuſtom was to lie in bed the 
ung eateſt part of the day, and to go out in the dark 
buth ch the utmoſt privacy, and after having paid his 
vat return again before morning to his lodging, 


e 0 ich was in the garret of an obſcure inn. 5 
ey; ling thus excluded on one hand, and confined on 
er ele other, he ſuffered the utmoſt extremities of po- 


ty, and often faited fo long that he was ſeized with 
tneſs, and had loſt his appetite, not being able to 
r the ſmell of meat till the action ok his ſtomach 
reſtored by a cordial. 

a this diſtreſs he received a remittance of five 
dy wands from London, with which he provided him- 
ed ola decent coat, and determined to go to London, 
ve deu unhappily ſpent his money at a favourite tavern. 
ned vis was he again confed to Priftol, where he was 
nes m | L 31 
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every day hunted by bailiffs. In this exigence h 


perſuaded to go to bed in the night nor to riſe in Hic 
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once more found a friend, who ſheltered him in hi; 
houſe, though at the uſual inconvenicncies with whid 
his company was attended; for he could neither hy 
It is obſervable that in theſe various ſcenes of Mort 
ſery he was always diſengaged and cheerful : bes 
ſome times purſued his ſtudies, and at others conti 
nucd or enlarged his epiftolary correſpondence, nd 
was he ever ſo far dejected as to endeavour to procu 
an increaſe of his allowance by any other method 
than accuſations and reproaches. | 
He had now no longer any hopes of aſſiſtance fu 
his friends at Briſtol, who, as merchants, and! 
conſ:quence, ſufficiently ſtudious of profit, canna! 


ſuppoſed to have looked with much compaſſion a: 
negligence and extravagance, or to think any en the 
lence equivalent to a fault of ſuch confequence as of n 
glect of economy. It is natural to imagine that mi ¶ civi 
of thoſe who would have relieved his real wants ve line: 
diſconraged from the exertion of their benevolen_ lieve 
by obſervation of the uſe which was made of th be r 
favours, and conviction that relief would only ben who! 
mentary, aud that the ſame neceſſity would quid half 


return. : *In 
At laſt he quitted the houſe of his friend, andWduſtr; 
turned to his lodging at the inn, ſtill intending to! 
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out in a ew days ſor London; but on the Toth of ſa- 
marr 1742-3, having been at ſupper. with two of his 
friends, he was, at his return to his lodgings, arreſted 
for a debt of about eight pounds, which he owed at 
:coffechonſe, and conducted to the houſe of a ſhe- 
tiff's oBcer. The account which he gives of this miſ- 
ſertune, ina letter toone of the gentlemen with whom 
r bad ſupped, is too remarkable to be omitted. 

alt was not a little unfortunate for me that I ſpent 
yeſterday's evening with you, becauſe the hour 
hindered me from entering on my new lodging ; 
however I have now got one, but ſuch an one as, 
believe, no body would chuſe. 

*] was arreſted at the ſuit of Mrs. Read juſt as 
[was going up ſtairs to bed at Mr. Bowyer's, but 
tuen in fo private a manner that I believe no body 
at The White Lyon is appriſed of it. 'Though I ler 
the officers know the ſtrength (or rathet weakneſs) 
of my pocket, yet they treated me with the utmoſt 
civility; and even when they conducted me to con- 
inement, it was in ſuch a manner that I verily be- 
lieve I could have eſcaped, which I would rather 
of th be ruined than have done, notwithſtanding the 
y ber whole amount of my finances was but three-pence 
1 quich halfpenny. | 

In the firſt place, I muſt inſiſt FO you will in- 
„ andMWduſtrioufly conceal this from Mrs. S—s, becauſc 
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* I would not have her good nature'ſuffer that pain 
* which, I know, the would * apt to feel on this o. 
caſion. | 
Next I conjure you, dear sir by all the ties of 
* friendihip, by no means to have one unealy thought 
* on my account, but to have the fame pleaſantrydf 
* countenance and unruffled ferenity of mind whit 
(God be praiſed!) I have in this, and have hadi 
© a much ſeverer calamity Furthermore, I charge 
you, if you value my friendſhip as truly as ld 
*© your's, not to utter, or even harbour, the leaſt re 
„ ſentment againſt Mrs. Read. I believe ſhe ha 
* ruined me, but I freely forgive her; and (thoug 
will never more have any intimacy with be 
would, at a due diſtance, rather do her an ads 
good than ill will. Laſtly, (pardon the expreſim) 
* 1 abſolutely command you not to offer me any 
* cuniary aſſiſtance, nor to attempt getting mew 
from any one of your friends. At another time, 
on any other occaſion, you may, dear friend! l 
well affuredI would rather write to you in theſul 
*« mifſive ſtyle of a 1 0 than that of a N 
command. | een 
However, that my truly valuable friend may nt 
* think I am too proud to aſk a favour, let me entre: 
« you to let me have your boy to attend me for tl 
e day, not en for che ſake of ſaving me the  expenk der{on 
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pan cf porters, but for the delivery of ſome letters to 
0c: pcople whole names 1 would not have known to 
ſtrangers. 

«The civil treatment I have thus far met from 
thoſe whoſe priſoner I am, makes me thankſul to 


les 0f 


ought 


tro che Almighty that, tho? he has thought fit to viſit 
hid inc (on my hirth-night) with affliction, yet (ſuch 
nad nM 5 bis great goodneis!) my affliction is not without 


denating circumſtances. I murmur not, but am 
al reſignation to the divine will. As to the world, 
[hope that I ſhall he enducd by Heaven with that 
preſence of mind, that {ſerene dignity in misfortune, 


-hargy 
LS [ 00 
aſt re 


ne has 


hong bat conſtitutes the character of a true nobleman; 
h he d:gnity far beyond that of coronets; a nobility ari- 
at ding ron the juſt principles of philoſophy, refined 


een 


ny e 


me 5 


ind exaited by thoſe of Chriſtianity,” 
continued five days at the officer's, in hopes 
the ſhould be able to procure bail, and avoid the 


ime, Mfreſhty of going to priſon. The ſtate in which he 
nd | led his time, and the treatment which he received, 
he ſub very juſtly expreſſed by him in a letter which he 


ote to 2 friend : The whole day, fays he, has 
een employed in various peoples' filing my head 
1th their fooliſh chimerical ſyſtems, which has 
bliged me coolly (as far as nature will admit) to 


mpto 


nay i 
entre 


for thWiget and accommodate myſelf to every different 
expenWcrlon's way of thinking; hurricd from one wild 
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« ſyſtem to another, till it has quite made a chars 
my imagination, and nothing done promiſed 
* diſappointed ordered to fend oy hour fron 
one part of the town to the other. 
When his friends, who had hitherto careſſed 2 
applauded, found that to give bail and pay the di 
was the fame, they all refuſed to preferve him fry 
a priſon at the expenſe of eight pounds; and ther 
fore after having been for ſome time at the officer 
houſe at an immenſe expenſe,” as he obſerve 
his letter, he was at length removed to Newgate, 
This expenfe he was enabled to ſupport by ti 
generoſity of Mr. Naih at Bath, who, upon receini 
from him an account of his condition, immeditt 
ſent him five guineas, and promiſed to promat i 
ſubſcription at Bath with all his intereſt. 
By his removal to Newgate he obtained at leak 
freedom from ſuſpenſe, and reſt ſrom the diſturi 
viciſſitudes of hope and diſappointment; he n 
found that his friends were only companions, # 
were willing to ſhare his gaiety but not to partab eo 
his misfortunes, and therefore he no _ expedi it: c 
any aſſiſtance from them. $5 29k Ie ap} 
It muſt, however, be obſerved of one gentle 7: 
that he offered to releaſe him by paying the debt, don: 
that Mr. Savage would not conſent ; I ſuppoſe, | g 
cauſe he thought he had been before too burthenſaſe g 
to him. 
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He was offered, by ſome of his friends, that a col- 
tion ſhould be made for his enlargement; but he 
reated the propoſal, and declared, that he 
ſhould again treat it, with diſdain. As to writing 
ay mendicant letters he had too high a ſpirit, and 
termined only to write to ſome miniſters of ſtate 


14080 
fed 
T fron 


ed un 


ze deb 


m uo try to regain his penſion.“ 
then ke continued to complain of thoſe that had ſent 
office Wi into the country. and objected to them, that he 


| loſt the profits of his play which had been finiſh- 
(three years;” and in another letter declares his 


er ves 


ate, 
8 ltion to publiſh a pamphlet, that the world might 
eceiu how ©© he had been uſed.“ | 
edi his pamphlet was never written, for he in a very 
mot t time recovered his uſual tranquillity, and cheer- 
yapplied himſelf to more inoffenſive ſtudies. He 
at lacs ſteadily declared, that he was promiſed a 
muri allowance of fifty pounds and never received 
he che ſum; but he ſeemed to reſign himſelf to that 
„ns, Mell us to other misfortunes, and loſe the remem- 
partake ce of it in his amuſements and employments. 
exped he cheerfulneſs with which he bore his, confine- 
| t appears from the following letter, which he 
-ntlemM'- January the 30th, to one of his friends in 
debt, don: Sn 40 
poſe, l now write to you from my confinement in 
thence gate, where I have been ever ſince Monday 
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<« laſt was ſc'ennight, and whereI enjoy myſelf wit 
* much more tranquillity than I have known for y 
© wards of a twelvemonth paſt, having a room e 
e tirely to myſelf, and purſuing the amuſement of uf 
e poctical ſtudies uninterrupted, and agreeable ton 
% mind. [thank the Almighty l am now all colled, 
sin myſelf; and though my perſon is in contfinemg 
e my mind can expatiate on ample and uſeful ſuhjt 
© with all the freedom imaginable. I am now ma 
*« converſant with the Nine than ever; and if, ini: 
© of a Newgate- bird, I may be allowed to be 2 
of the Muſes, I aflure you, Sir, I ſing very fr 
© in my cage; fomctimes indeed in the plaint 
notes of the nightingale, but at others in the ch 
« ful ſtrains of the lark. 

In another letter he obſerves, that he ranger 
one ſubject to another, without confining Hhinel 
any particular taſk, and that he was employed 
week upon one attempt, and the next upon anoti 

Surely the fortitude of this man deſerves, at! 


mn 
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Vit 
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to be mentioned with applauſe; and whatever. 
may be imputed to him, the virtue of ſuffering" ce et 
cannot be denied him. The two powers which 7 Ot 
the opinion of Epictetus, conſtituted a wife man, Mr, 
thoſe of bearing and forbearing, which cannot ini. ein 
be affirmed to have been equally pofſeMed by S et 
and indeed the want of one obliged him vu) * 
A 


quently to practifo the other, 
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He was treated by Mr. Dagg, the keeper of the 
priſon, with greet humanity ; was ſupported by him 


ad a room to himſelf, to which he could at any time 
etire from all diſturbance, was allowed to ſtand at 
he door of the priſon, and ſometimes taken out into 
le feds; ſo that he ſuikered fewer hardſhips in priſon 


hin he had been aceuſtomecl to undergo in the great» 
. . 
« nf part of his life. 


The keeper did not confine hiis benevolence to a 
cntle execution of his office, but made ſome over- 
res to the creditor ſar his releaſe, but without col - 


in 
e 2b 
y free 
laint 


* ilonment, to treat him with the u: moſt tendernels 


6 civility. 

Virtue is undoubtedly moſt laudable in that ſtate 
Mm makes it moſt diflicult, and therefore rhe hu- 
anity of a gaoler certainly deſerves this public at- 
tion; and the man whole heart has not been har- 
ned by ſuch an employment ziay be juſtly propo- 
Las a pattern of benevolchce. If an inſcription was 
ce engraved to the honeſt tollgatherer, lefsho- 
r ougnt not to be paid . to the tender gaoler.“ 
Mr. Savage very frequently received viſits, and 
netimes preſeuts, ſrom luis acquaintances, but they 
not amount to a ſubſiſtence, for the greater part 
which he was indebted to the generoſity of this 
Hume J. M 
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this n table without any certainty of recom penſe, | 


& and continued, during the whole time of his im- 
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keeper; but theſe favours, however they might es. 
dear to him the particular per ſons from whom here. 
ceived them, were very far from impreſſing upon li 
mind any advantageous ideas of the people of Briſtal 
and therefore he thought he could not more propeth 
employ himſelf in priſon than in writing a pen 
called London and Briſtol delincated.”? 

When he had brought this poem to its preſent ſtat 
which, without conſidering the chaſm, is not perfe 
he wrote to London an account of his deſign, andi 
tcrmed his friend that he was determined to print. 
with his name, but enjoined him not to communica 
his intention to his Briſtol acquaintance : the gent 


man, ſurpriſed at his reſolution, endeavoured tou c 
ſuade him from publiſhing it, at leaſt from prefiun ſay 
his name, and declared that he could not recon My 
the injunction of ſecrecy with his reſolution toom 
at its firſt appearance. To this Mr. Savage return Sir, 
an anſwer, agrecable to his character, in the folla you 
ing terms: | you 

received your's this morning, and not witho wh, 
*a little ſurpriſe at the contents. To anſwer 208 sue 
<« ſtion with a queſtion you aſk me concerning here 
don and Briſtol, Why will I add delineated ! W pril 
** did Mr, Woolaſton add the ſame word to his Mt; * 
gion of Nature? I ſuppoſe it was his will and 11 ſtay 
fure to add it in his caſe, and it is mine to do ute 4; 
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It en. 
ne . 
on hy 
riſtol 
oper 


my own. You are pleaſed to tell me that you un- 
i derſtand not why ſecrecy is enjoined, and vet I in- 
tend to ſet my name to it. My anſwer is have 
my private reaſons, which I am not obliged to ex- 
plain to any one. Youdoubt my friend Mr. 8 
po: would not approve of it—And what is it to me 
whether he does or not? Do you imagine that 
Mr. 8 is to dictate to me ? If any man, who 
calls himſelf my friend, ſhould aſſume ſuch an air, 
would ſpurn at his friendſhip with contempt. Vou 
ſay ſeem to think ſo by not letting him know it. 
—And ſuppoſe I do, what then ? perhaps I can 
give reaſons for that diſapprobation very foreign 
from what you would imagine. You go on in 
ſaying, Suppoſe I ſhould not put my name to it 
My anſwer is, that I will not ſuppoſe any ſuch 
tang, being determined to the contrary; neither, 
Sir, would I have you ſuppoſe that [ applied to 
you for want of another preſs, nor would | have 
you imagine that I owe Mr. 8 
which I do not.“ | 

Such was his imprudence, and ſuch his obſtinate 
Iherence to his own reſolutions, however abſurd. 
priſoner | ſupported by charity! and, whatever in- 
Its he might have received during the latter part of 
ſtay in Briſtol, once careſſed, eſteemed, and pre- 
ited with a liberal collection, he could forget on 4 
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{udden his danger and his obligations to gratiſy tit 
petulance of his wit, or the eagernefs of his reſent 
ment, and publifhed a fatire, by which he might re 
tonably expect that he ſhould alienate thoſe whothe 
ſupported him, and provoke thoſe whom he coil 
neither reſiſt nor eſcape. 
| his reſolution, from the execution of which it] 
; probable that only his death could have hindered hi 
ll 35 ſrfficient to ſhew how much hedifregarded all car 
| _Ederations that oppoſed his preſent patlions, and ho 
| rcadily he hazarded all future advantages for any i 
1 mediate gratiſications. Whatever was his predon 
Þþ nant inclination, heither hope nor fear hindered hi 
| from complying with it, nor had oppoſition any od 
eftect than to 1 his de and irritate! 

| vehemence, 99 

| This performance was 8 14 54 wh 
N 0 he was employed in ſoliciting aſfiſtance from ſeva 
| erat perſons, and one interruption ſuceceding | 


his. 
mit | 


other hindered him from ſupplying the chafm, - 

perhaps from retouching the other parts, which hed 70 
. 5 2 

hardly be imagined to have tinithed in his owno - 


vion: for it is very unequal, and ſome of the lines 
rather jnferted to rhyme to others than to ſup] 
or improve the ſenſe; but the firſt and laſt parts 
worked up with great ſpirit and elegance. 

Hi; time was ſpent in the priſon, for the moſt p 
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zlludy or in receiving viſits; but ſometimes he de- 
ended to lower amuſements, and diverted himſelf in 
he kitchen with the converſation of the criminals; 
ir it was not pleaſing to him to be much without 


y tl 
ent 
t rei 
o thet 


IS and though he was very capable of a judi- 


ous choice, he was often contented with the firſt 
it offered : for this he was ſometimes reproved by 
sfricnds, who found him ſurrounded with ſelons; 
the reproof was on that, as on other occaſions, 
town away; he continued to gratify hiniſelf, and 
ſet very little value on the opinion of others. 

hut here, as in every other ſcene of his life, he 
ade uſe of ſuch opportunities as occurred of beneſit- 
gthoſe who were more miſerable than himſelf, and 
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* always ready to perform any offices of kumanity 


his fellow-priſoners. 

tie had now ceaſed from correſponding with any 
his ſubſcribers except one, who yet continued to 
uit him the twenty pounds a-year which he had 
miſed him, and by whom it was expected that he 
puld have been in a very ſhort time enlarged, be- 
e he had directed the keeper to inquire after the 
te of his debts. | 

However, he tock care to enter his name accord- 
to the forms of the court, that the creditor might 
bliged to make him ſome allowance if he was con- 
ed a priſoner, and when on that occaſion he ap- 
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peared in the hall was treated with very unuſual ue. 
ſpect. | 
But the reſentment of the Cit; y was afterward 
raiſed by ſome accounts that had been ſpread of 
the ſatire, and he was informed that ſome of tle 
merchants intended to pay the allowance which the 
law required, and to detain him a priſoner at thei 
OWN expenſe. This he treated as an empty me 
nace, and perhaps might have haftened the pubh 
| cation, only to ſhew how much he was ſuperior 
their inſults, had not all his ne, been ſudden) 
dettroyed. 

When he had been ix months 3 in priſon he rect 
ved frem one of his friends“, in whoſe kindneſs! 
had the greateſt confidence, and on whoſe affiſta 
he chiefly depended, a letter that contained a chi 
of very atrocious ingratitude, drawn up in ſuch ten 
as ſudden reſentment dictated. Mr. Savage return 
a very folemn proteſtation of his innocence, but, ho 
Ever, appeared much diſturbed at the accuſatid 
Some days afterwards he was ſeized with a paint 
his back and fide, which, as it was not violent, 
not ſuſpected to be dangerous; but, growing dal 
more languid and dejected, on the 25th of July! 
confined himſelf to his room, and a fever ſeized! 
ſpirits. The ſymptoms grew every day more ferm 
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1 re WY table, but his condition did not enable him to procure 
my aſſiſtance. The laſt time that the keeperſaw him 
was on July the 31ſt 1743, when Savage, ſeeing him 


wards 


ad At his bedſide, ſaid, with an uncommon earneſtneſs, 
bf tie | have ſomething to ſay to you, Sir;“ but, after a 
h te aue, moved his hand in a melancholy manner, and 


the naing himſelf anable to recollect what he was go- 
ng to communicate, faid, © "Fis gone!“ The keeper 
ven after leſt him, and the next morning he died. He 
x buried in the churchyard of St. Peter at the ex- 
euſe of the keeper. 

duch were the life and death of Richard Savage, 
e rech man equally diſtinguiſhed by his virtues and vices, 
neſs d at once remarkable for his weaknelios and abili- 
a0" 

cha He was of a middle ſtature, of a thin habit of * 
n tem org viſage, coarſe features, and melancholy aſpect; 
tun grave and manly deportment, a ſolemn dignity 
mien, but which, upon a nearer acquaintance, ſoft + 
ed into an engaging eaſineſs of manners. His walk 
ks flow, and his voice tremulous and mournful. He 
s eaſily excited to ſmiles, but ws: {ſeldom provo- 
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ing da dto laughter. 
F July! His mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous 
eized WE active; his judgment was accurate, his appre- 


lion quick, and his memory ſo tenacious, that he 
frequently obſerved to know what he had learn- 
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ed from others in a ſhort time better than thoſe by 
whom he was informed, and could frequently recol. 
leck incidents, with all their combination of circum- 
ſtances, which few would have regarded at the pre- 
ſent time, but which the quickneſs of his apprehen 
ſion impreſſed upon him. He had the peculiar fel 
city that his attention never deſerted him; he v. 
preſent to every object, and regardful of the moſt ii 
fling occurrences: he had the art of eſcaping fron 
his own reflections, and accommodating himſelft 
every new ſcene. 

To this quality is to be imputed the extent of 
knowledge, compared with the ſmall time which! 
ſpent in viſible endeavours to acquire it. He mingt 
in curſory converſation with the ſame ſteadineßt 
attention as others apply to a lecture, and, ani 
the appearance of thoughtleſs gaiety, loſt no newt 
that was ſtarted, nor any hint that could be impr 
ved: he had therefore made in coffechouſes the fat 
proficiency as in other ſtudies; and it is remarkilj 
that the writings of a man of little education al 
little reading have an air of learning ſcarcely to 
found in any other performances, but which pert 
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as often obſcures as embelliſhes them. | . 
His judgment was eminently exact both with M * 
card to writings and to men The knowledge ol l Wi ] 
was indeed his chief attainment, and it is not wi ke 
{ 
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ut tome ſatisfaction that I can produce the ſuffrage 
Savage in favour of human nature, of which he 
eret appeared to entertain ſuch odious ideas as ſome 
ho perhaps had neither his judgment nor experi- 
nee have publiſhed, either in oſtentation of their 
wacity, vindication of their crimes, or gratification 
[their malice, 

His method of life cartienlarly qualified him for 
merfation; of which he knew how to practiſe all 
e graces. He was never vehement or loud, but at 
ce modeſt and eaſy, open and reſpectful; his lan- 
ape was vivacious and elegant, and cquaily happy 
jon grave or humorons ſubjects. He was generally 
nlured for not knowing when toretire, but that was 
t the defect of his judgment, but of his fortune; 
en lie left his compimy he was frequently to ſpend 
'rmaining part of the night in the ſtreet, or at 
was abandoned to gloomy reflections, which it 
ſtrange that he delayed as long as he could, and 
zetimes forgot tliat f gave others pain to avoid it 
nelf. | 

t cannot be ſaid that he made uſe of his abi lities 
the direction of his own conduct: an irregular 
l diſſipated manner of life had made him the ſlave 


. ey paſſion that happened to be excited by the 
— lnce of its object, and that ſlavery to his pat- 
0 


* reciprocally produced a life irregular and dif- 
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ſipated. He was not maſter of his own motions, nor 
could promiſe any thing for the next day. 
With regard to his economy, nothing can be ac. H 
ed to the relation of his life: he appeared to think 
himſelf born to be ſupported by others, and diſpenſei te 
from all neceſſity of providing for hiniſelf; he there" 
fore never proſecuted any ſcheme of advantage, n ble 
endeavoured even to ſecure the profits which his Wit 
tings might have afforded him. beat] 
His temper was, in conſequence of the dominii ben! 
of his paſſions, uncertain and capricious ; he was orks, 
ſily engaged, and eaſily diſguſted ; but he is accu irc 
of retaining his hatred more tenaciouſly than his ﬀ-'<nc: 
nevolence. lage. 
He was compaſſionate both by natureand print a kin 
and always ready to perform offices of humanity; th 
when he was provoked, and very ſmall offences wi ferara; 
ſuſſicient to provoke him, he would proſecute his tore 
venge with the utmoſt acrimon y till his paſſionl did ne 
ſubſided. mark e 
His friendſnip was, therefore; of little value; Mud wa 
though he was zealous in the ſupport or vindica ay in J 
of thoſe whom he loved, yet it was always dange f ra. 
to truſt him, becauſe he conſidered himſelf a ht 
charged by the firſt quarrel from all ties of honoi ally, 
gratitude; and would betray thoſe ſecrets which" elled : 
the warmth of confidence, had been impartedtot "by h. 
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his practice drew upon him an univerſal accuſation 
fingratitude 3 nor can it be denied that he was very 
ady to ſet himſelf free from the load of an obliga- 
on; for he could not bear to conceive himſelf in a 
te of dependence, his pride being equally powerful 
ith his other paſſions, and appearing in the form of 
lolence at one time and of vanity at another. Va- 
, the moſt innocent ſpecies of pride, was molt fre- 
bently predominant. He could not eaſily leave off 
hen he had once begun to mention himſelf or his 
ſorks, nor ever read his verſes without ſtealing his 
es from the page, to diſcover in the faces of his 
dience how they were affected with any favourite 
lage. | | 
Akinder name than that of Vanity ought to be gi- 
ito the delicacy with which he was always careful 
karate his» own merit from every other man's, 
to reject that praiſe to which he had no claim. 

did not forget, in mentioning his performances, 

mark every line that had been ſuggeſted or amend- 
and was ſo accurate as to relate that he owed three 
as in The Wanderer to the advice of his friends. 

lis veracity was queſtioned, but with little reaſon; 
ccounts, tho” not indecd always the ſame, were, 

rally, confiſtent; When he loved any man he 

prelled all his faults, and when he had been of- 

d by him concealed all his virtues: but his cha- 
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racters were, generally, true ſo ſar as he proctede 
though it cannot be denied that his partiality might 
have ſometimes the effect of fallchood ene! 

In caſes indifferent he was zcalous for virtue, truth 
and juſtice: he knew very well the neceſſity of god 
neſs to the preſent and future happineſs of mankind 

nor is there perhaps any writer who has leſs ende 
voured to pleaſe by flattering the opp, TR 
verting the judgment, 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceaſes toi 
Hucnce mankind in any other character, if one pit 
which he had retolved to ſuppreſs be excepted, 
has very little to fear from the ſtricteſt moral or 
gious cenſure : and though he may not be altogeth 
ſecure againit the objections of the critic, it mi 
however, be acknowledged that his Works are! 
productions of a genius truly poetical, and what mi 
writers who have been more laviihly applauded o 
not boaſt, that they have an original air which 
no reſemblance of any feregoing writer; that 
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verſiſication and ſentiments have a caſt peculiaſ than 
themſelves, which no man can imitate with tucrving 
becauſe what was nature in Savage would in anohoſe ; 
be aſſectation. It muſt be confeſſed that his deſaſſ ſum 
tions are ſtriking, his images animated, his fid\ce: n. 
juſtly imagined, and his allegories artfully pnrluſeen i; 
that his dict ion is elevated, though ſometimes lonFitten } 


I lume ! 
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nd his numbers ſonorous and majeſtic, though ſre- 


general fault is harſhneſs, and its general excellence 
(dignity; of his ſentiments the prevailing beauty is 
blimity, and uniformity the prevailing defect. 


conſider his fortune will think an apology either 


aſtructed in his ſubject, his knowledge was at lea: 
ater than could have been attained by others in the 
ne ſtate: if his Works were ſometimes unfiniſhed, 
uracy cannot reaſonably be exacted from a man 
reſſed with want, which he has no hope of re- 
ing but by a ſpeedy publication. The inſolence 
rclentment of which he is accuſed were not eaſily 
e avoided by a great mind irritated by perpetual 
chips, and conſtrained hourly to return the 
cd ans of Contempt and repreſs the inſolence of 
wich Wlperity; and vanity may, ſurely, be readily par- 
that Med in him, to whom life afforded no other com- 
cular than barren praiſes, and the conſciouſneſs of 
ſucahrving them. 

ano hoſe are no proper judges of his conduct who 
deſaſſ lumbered away their time on the down of af- 
s Mice; nor will any wiſe man preſume to ſay, Had 
porſuſſheen in Savage's condition I ſhould have lived or 
es loritten better than Savage,” | 
lume J. 
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pently fluggiſn and incumbered. Of his ſtyle the 


For his life, or for his Writings, none who candid- 


xeſſary or difficult. If he was not always ſufficient- 
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This relation will not be wholly without its uſe,j 

| thoſe who languiſh under any part of his ſuſferino 
Mall be enabled to fortify their patience, by refled 
ing that they feel only thoſe afflictions from whid 
the abilities of Savage did not exempt him; or tho 
who, in confidence of fuperior capacities or attain 
ments, diſregard the common maxims of life, ſhall 
reminded that nothing will tupply the want of 
dence; and that negligence and irregularity Io 
continued will make knowledge uſcleſs, wit ridiq 
!ous, and genius contemptible. | 
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zx6 leave to inſcribe to yeu the Writings of Mr. 


TO THOMAS HARRIS 8, ESQ. 


PATENTEZ or THE 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT ' GARDEN. 


zalll 
f plM@ichard Savage, an author whole early love of the 


ima not the bittereſt calamities could depreſs. His 
enius and misfortunes have heretoſore gained hin 
eprotection of a predeceſſor of your's in the direc- 
on of the theatre—Sir Richard Steele, who, like 
r. Harris, poſſeſſed an uncommon ſtare of bene- 
lence ; he acted as you would have done: he pro- 
oted his intereſt with rhe utmoſt zeal, related his 
Wwortunes, extolled his merit, and took all oppor- 


y Jol 
ridid 


ge, in return, would have joined with others in ac- 
owledging your worth and merit in directing the 
oft rational entertainment of an enlightened people. 


requires no common exertion of ſpirit, activity and 


ities, to be competitor for the public favour, with 

I leatre directed by the greateſt dramatic genius our 
\Wuntry could ever boaſt: one aſſiſtance you ſhare 
ith that manager, the advice of a numerous groun 
Newſpaper W its and Critics, thoſe infallible 
ges of every art and ſcicuce, who, with acandour 


d kindneſs peculiar to themſelves, ſeize every op. 
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mies of recommending him. The unfortunate Sa- 
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portunity to mark the moſt minute miſtake of man. 
ger and actor. If your feelings and doubts ſhould 
make you reje& the advice of ſuch eminent writer, 
(who have frequently had the greateſt lawyers fy 
their commentators) I truſt you will continue tore 
ceive, what I know you ardently wiſh—the appr 
bation of the public. I am, 


SIR, 
Your obliged friend, 


THE, EDITOR, 
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ANEPISTLE 
TO THE RIGHT HON, 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE, 


LL let low wits, who ſenſe nor honour prize, 

cer at all gratitude, all truth diſguiſe; 

tlving worth, becauſe alive, exclaim, 

ſult the exil'd, and the dead defame! 

ch paint what pity veils in private woes, 5 

nd what we ſee with grief with mirth expoſe; 

dious to urge (whom will mean authors ſpare?) 

echild's, the parent's, and the conſort's, tear; 

heonſcious of what pangs the heart may rend, 

loſe what they have ne'er deſery'd—a friend. 10 

ch, ignorant of facts, invent, relate, 

pos d perſiſt, and anſwer'd ſtill debate; 

ch but by foils the cleareſt luitre ſec, 

d deem aſperſing others praiſing thee. 

ar from theſe tracks my honeſt lays aſpire, 15 

d greet a gen'rous heart with gen'rous fire. 

uth be my guide! Truth ! which thy virtue claims; 

is nor the poet nor the patron ſhames. 

nen party-minds ſhall loſe contracted views, 

Ahiſt'ry queſtion the recording Muſe, 20 
| N 4ij 
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Tis this alone to after- times mult ſhine, 
And ſtamp the poet and his theme divine. 
Long has my Muſe, from many a mournful can 
Sung with ſmall pow'r, nor ſought ſublime applauk 
From that great point ſhe now ſhall urge her ſcope, 


On that fair promiſe reſt her future hope; Wn 
Where policy, from ſtate-illuſion clear, hy 
Can thro” an open aſpe@ ſhine ſincere; Mad 


Where Science, Law, and Liberty, depend, 
And own the patron, patriot, and the friend; 
(That breaſt to fee], that eye on worth to gaze, 
That ſmile to cheriſh, and that hand to raiſe!) | 
Whoſe beſt of hearts her beſt of thoughts inflame, 
Whoſe joy is bounty, and whoſe gift is fame. 
Where ſor relief flies Innocence diſtreſs'd ? 


To you, who chaſe oppreſſion ſrom th* oppreſs d MW ble 
Who, when complaint to you alone belongs, Ma! 
Forgive your own tho' not a people's wrongs; ſtory” 
Who ſtill make public property your care, What: 


And thence bid private grief no more deſpair, 
Aſk they what ſtate your ſhelt'ring care ſhalloy 
Tis youth, tt is age, the cottage, and the throne: 
Nor can the priſon *ſcape your ſearching eye, 
Your ear ſtill op'ning to the captive's cry. 
Nor leſs was promis'd from thy early ſkill, 
_ Ere pow'r enforc'd benevolence of will: 
To friends refin'd, thy private life adher'd, 
By thee improving ere by thee preferr'd. 
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Well hadſt thou weigh'd what truth ſuch friends af- 
With thee reſigning, and with thee reſtor'd: [ford, 
hou taught*ſt them all extenſive love to bear, 51 
\nd now mankind with thee their friendſhips ſhare. 
As the rich cloud by due degrees expands, 
ud ſhow'rs down plenty thick on ſundry lands, 
hy ſpreading worth in various bounty fell, 55 
lade genius flouriſh, and made art excel. = 
How many, yet deceiv'd, all pow'r oppoſe, 
Their fears increaſing as decreaſe their woes; 


lauſ: 
pe, 


e, Nauus of bondage while they freedom gain, 
) Wd moſt oblig'd moſt eager to complain? 60 
But well we count our bliſs if well we view, 


hen pow'r oppreſſion not protection grew; 

cw preſent ills that puniſh diſtant climes, 

It bleed in mem'ry here from ancient times. 

Mark firſt the robe abus'd Religion wore, 65 
N tory'd with griefs, and ſtain'd with human gore! 
Vhat various tortures, engines, fires, reveal, 

tudy'd, empow'r'd, and ſanctify'd, by zeal? 

Stop here, my Muſe !—peculiar woes deſcry, 

id them in ſad ſucceſſion ſtrike thy eye. 70 
0! to her eye the ſad ſucceſſion ſprings, 

e looks, ſhe weeps, and as ſhe weeps ſhe ſings ! 

See the doom'd Hebrew of his ſtores bereſt! 

e holy Murder juſtify the theft! 

5 ravag'd gold ſome uſeleſs ſhrine ſhall raiſe, 75 
5 gems on ſuperſtitious idols blaze! 
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His wife, his babe, deny'd their little home, 
Stripp'd, ſtarv'd, unfriended and unpity'd, roam! 
Io! the prieſt's hand the wafer-god ſupplies— 
A king by conſecrated poiſon dies $9 
See Learning range yon' broad <thereal plain 
From world to world, and godlike Science gain! 
Ah! what avyails the curious ſearch ſuſtain'd, 
The finiſh'd toil, the godlike Science gain'd? _ 
Sentenc'd to flames th' expanſive wiſdom fell, &; 
And truth from Heav'n was ſorcery from Hell. 
See Reaſon bid each myſtic wile retire, 


Itrike out new light, and mark! the wiſe admit! 5 
Zeal ſhall ſuch hereſy, like Learning, hate, Th 
The ſame their glory, and the fame their fate, on | 

Lo! from fought mercy one his life receives, 75 
Life worſe than death that cruel Mercy gives: tle 
The man, perchance, who wealth and honours bor bel 
Slaves in the mine, or ceuſeleſs ſtrains the oar. oubl; 
So doom'd are theſe, and ſuch perhaps our doom, 9 cenſu. 
Own'd we a prince, avert it Heav'n! from Rome. lrom 

Nor private worth alone falſe Zcal aſſails; 7 
Whole nations bleed when bigotry prevails. ing 
What are ſworn friendſhips? what are kindred ties s þ | 
What 's faith with hereſy ? (the zealot cries.) 19, _ 
See! when war ſinks the thund'ring cannon's roat, r; Il q 
When wounds, and death, and diſcord, are no more | 5 
When muſic bids undreading joys advance, d wit! 


Swell (he ſoft hour, and turn the ſwimming dance 
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its the cheer' d ſenſe, and pours out all the ſoul; 
udden he ſends red Maſlacre abroad, 

athleſs to man, to prove his faith to God. 

hat pure perſuaſive eloquence denies, 

Il-drunk with blood, the arguing ſword ſupplies; 
he word, which to th' aſſaſſin's hand is giv'n, III 


: bleeds with ſex, and infancy with age; 

o rank, no place, no virtue, ſtops his rage: 
alſword, and flame, and devaſtation, ceaſe 115 
pleaſe with zeal wild zeal! the God of Peace? 
Nor leſs abuſe has ſcourg'd the civil ſtate, 

hen a king's will became a nation's fate. 

ormous pow'r! nor noble nor ſerene; 

mherce and'cruel; now but wild and mean. 120 
titles ſold to raiſe thꝭ unjuſt ſupply! | 
apelFd-the purchaſe! or be ſin'd, or buy! 
public ſpirit, guarded well by laws, 

cenfur'd cenſures in his country's cauſe. 


me. n rom the merchant forc'd th unwilling loan! 125 
odares deny, or deem his wealth his own ? 

1 ing, ſee! where dungeon-damps ariſe, 

d tles | 


asd he pines, and unaſſiſted dies. 

more than maſſacre that fate accurſt! 

tf all deaths the ling' ring is the worſt. 1 30 
ey courts of cenſure griev'd with new PR 

d without pow'r, and fin'd without pretence, 


NE 


, roar, 
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dance 


hen to crown theſe the ſocial ſparkling bowl 105 


baſſaſſin's hand !pronounc'd the hand of Heav'n! 


A 


yy 


So monſtrous:—hfe was the ſevereſt grief, 11; 


Senates were void, and ſenators confin'd 
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Explain'd at will each ſtatute's wreſted aim, 
Till marks of merit were the marks of ſname; 
3 

And the worſt death ſeem'd welcome for relief. Mi 
In vain the ſubject fought redreſs from law, Wh: 
No ſenate liv'd the partial judge to awe : 


For the great cauſe of Nature and Mankind. 
Who kings ſuperior to the people own, 
Yet prove the law ſuperior to the throne. 


E 


- Who can review, without a gen'rous tear, en! 
A Church, a State, ſo i irhpious, fo ſevere? | Wii: 
A land uncultur'd thro” polemic jars, ' 1 tice 
Rich! but with carnage from inteſtine wars! d ſt 
The hand of Induſtry employ'd no more, 
And Commerce flying to fome ſafer ſhore ; ©. bbno 
All property reduc'd, to pow'r a prey, - ae 
And Senſe and Learning chas'd by Zeal away ! Hence 
Who honours not each dear departed ghoſt he! 
That ſtrove for Liberty ſo won, ſo loft, ies) 
So well regain'd when godlike William roſe, aus rut 
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And firſt entail'd the bleſſing George beſtows! 
May Walpole ſtill the growing triumph raiſe, 
And bid theſe emulate Eliza's days; | 
Still ſerve a prince who, o'er his people great, 
As far tranſcends in virtue as in ſtate! ty, a1 
The Muſe purſues thee to thy rural ſeat; road th 
Ev'n there ſhall Liberty inſpire retrezt. '*®t'ro 


14 


we 
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When ſolemn: cares in flowing wit are drown'd, . 
Hud ſportive chat and ſocial laughs go round; 

'n then, when pauſing mirth begins to fail, 

[he converſe varies to the ſerious tale; 

The tale pathetic ſpeaks ſome wretch that owes 163 
» ſome deficient law reliefleſs woes: 

(hat inſtant pity warms thy gen'rous breaſt ! 

aw all the legiſlator ſtands confeſt! 

or ſprings the hint! t is now improv'd to thought: 
by ripe! and now to public welfare brought! x76 
ew bills, which regulating means beſtow, + 

lice preſerve, yet ſoft' ning mercy know: 

tice ſhall low vexatious wiles decline, 

id till thrive moſt when lawyers moſt repine; 
tice from jargon ſhall reſin'd appear, 175 
knowledge thro” our native language clear: 

ace we may learn, no more deceiv'd by law, 

hence wealth and life their beſt aſſurance draw. 
The freed inſolvent, with induſtrious hand, 

ires yet to ſatisfy the juſt demand : I8© 
us ruthlefs men, who would his pow 'rs reſtrain, 

t what ſeverity would loſe obtain. 

ſheſe, and a thouſand gifts, thy thought W 
ich Liberty benevolent inſpires. 

m Liberty tlie fruits of law increaſe, 

aty, and joy, and all the arts of peace. 

road the merchant, while the tempeſts rave, 
rent rous ſails, nor fears the wind and wave; 
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Of old each ſource whence now each bleſſing floy 
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At home, untir'd, we find th' auſpicious hand 
With flocks, and herds, and harveſts, bleſs the land; 
While there the peaſant glads the grateful ſoil, 11 
Here mark the ſhipwright, there the maſon roil, 
Hew, ſquare, and rear, magnificent, the ſtone, 
And give our oaks a glory not their own! 
What life demands by this obeys her call, 
And added elegance conſummates all. 
Thus ſtately cities, ſtatelier navies, riſe, | 
And ſpread our grandeur under diſtant ſkies, 
From Liberty each nobler ſcience ſprung, , 
A Bacon brighten'd, and a Spenſer ſung ; 
A Clarke and Locke new tracks of truth explore, 
And Newton reaches heights unreach'd before: 
What Trade fees property that wealth maintain 
Which Induſtry no longer dreads to gain 
What tender conſcience kneels with fears reſign, 
Enjoys her worſhip, and avows her mind; 
What genius now from want to fortune climbs, 
And to ſafe ſcience ev'ry thought ſublimes; 
What Royal Pow'r, from his ſuperior ſtate, 
Sees public happineſs his own create, 2 
But kens thoſe patriot- ſouls to which he owes 


i 
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And if ſuch ſpirits from their heav'n deſcend, 
And, blended, flame to point one glorious end; 
Flame from one breaſt, and thence on Britain ſbi 
What love, what praiſe, O Walpole! then is thine 
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0 MR. JOHN DYER, A*PAINTER, 
A Jaifng Bin to draw a certain 

NOBLE AND ILLUSTRIOUS PERSON. 

ES Occaianed by ſeeing EY 


PICTURE:OF THE CELEBRATED CL10 *. 


0xc1vE an artleſs, an officious, friend, 

ek when 1 judge, but willing to commend; 
nas am, by no kind fortune rais' d, 

prels d, obſcur'd, unpity'd; and unprais'd; 


ne warmth awakes—ſome embers of a Muſe. 
e Muſes, Graces, and ye Loves! appear; 
rqueen, your Venus, and your Clio, is here; 
«ch pure fires her riſing thoughts refine, 


b vivid tinctures ſure thro! ether glow, 

ſummer clouds, or gild the wat'ry- bow; ; 

e Pygmalion's iv'ry fav'rite fir'd, | 

ſome enamour'd god this draught inſpir'd! 

g How you raſhly. caught Promethean flame, T5 
d, e the ſweet theft, and mar the beauteous frame 
end; t thoſe cheering lights the proſpe& fly, 

ain ſun.—let no Pleaſing view the loſs ſupply: 


is thine | 
— 7 lems F 


0 2 See Dyer" 8 poems: : 
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when theſe well-known features I peruſe, s 


reyes with ſuch commanding ſweetneſs ſhine, 10 
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15 8 
Some dreary den, ſome deſert waſte, prepare, 
Wild as my thoughts, or dark as my deſpair, 2 
But fill, my Friend! till the ſweet object ſtays 
Still ſtrcam your colours rich with Clio's rays! 
Sure at each kindling touch your canvaſs glows! 
Sure the full form, inſtinct with ſpirit, grows! 
Let the dull artiit puzzling rules explore, 
Dwell on the face, and gaze the features o' er; 
You eye the ſoul there genuine nature find; 
Jou thro' the meaning muſcles ſtrike the mind. 
Nor can one view ſuch boundleſs pow'r confint, 
All Nature opens to an art like thine! 
Now rural ſcenes in ſimple grandeur riſe, 
Vales, hills, lawns, lakes, and vineyards, feaſt oureꝶ 
Now halcyon Peace a ſmiling aſpe& wears! 
Now the red ſcene with war and ruin glares! 
Here Britain's fleets o'er Europe's ſeas preũde! 
There long-loſt cities rear their ancient pride! 
You from the grave can half redeem the flain, 
And bid great Julius charm the world again; 
Mark out Pharſalia's, mark out Munda's, fray, 
And image all the honours of the day. 
But if new glories moſt our warmth excite, 


ow y: 
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If toils untry'd to nobleſt aims invite, w to 
Would you in envy'd pomp unrivall'd reign, the 
Oh! let Horatius grace the canvaſs plain; akes, 1 

-Wlodio! 


His form might ev'n idolatry create, 
In lineage, titles, wealth, and worth, elate: 
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mpires to him might virgin honours owe, 

tom him arts, arms, and laws, new influence know: 
r him kind ſuns on fruits and grains ſhall ſhine, 

nd future gold lie rip'ning in the mine: 50 
vr him fine marble in the quarry lies, 
hich in due ſtatues to his fame ſhall riſe. 

bro thoſe bright features Czſar's fpirit trace, 

ach conqu'ring ſweetneſs, each imperial grace; 

| that is ſoft, or eminently great, 55 
love, in war, in knowledge, or in ſtate. 

Thus ſhall your colours like his worth amaze; 

bus ſhall you charm, enrich'd with Clio's praiſe : 
ar, and rnore clear, your golden genius ſhines, 
hile my dim lamp of life obſcure declines : 60 
ulld in damp ſhades it waſtes, unſeen, away, 

dle your's, triumphant, grows one blaze of day. 62 


NEPISTLE TO MR. JOHN DYER, 


AU THOR OF GRONGAR HILL, 


In anfever to his from the country *. 


ow various birds in melting concert ſing, 

d hail the beauty of the op'ning ſpring; 

to thy dreams the night ingale complains, 

the lark wakes thee with her cheerful ſtrains; 
ikes, in thy verſe and friendſhip, ever kind! 5 
clodious comfort to my jarring mind. | 
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From ſhocks gain vigour, and from want content, 
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Mean let me ſhrink, or ſpread ſweet ſhade o'eral 
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Oh! cauld my foul thro' depths of knowledge ſ 
Could I read Nature and mankind like thee, 
3 ſhould o- ercome or bear the ſhocks of Fate, 

And ev'n draw envy to the humbleſt ſtate, 


Thou canſt raiſe honour from each ill event, 
et t. 


Think not light poetry my life's chief care; het 


The Muſe's manſion is at beſt but air; 

But if more ſolid works my meaning forms, - 

Th' unfiniſh'd ſtructures fall by Fortune's ſtorms! 
Oft' have I faid we falſely thoſe accuſe 

Whoſe godlike fouls life's middle ſtate reſuſe. 

Self-love, I cry'd, there ſeeks ignoble reſt; 

Care ſleeps not calm when millions wake unbleſ; 1 


ſhicl 
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Low as the ſhrub, or as the cedar tall !— 
"Twas vain ! 't was wild! I ſought the middle ſa 
And found the good, and found the truly greu. 
Tho' verſe can never give my ſoul her aim, 


r vi. 
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Tho' action only claims ſubſtantial fame; 40 
Tho' Fate denies what my proud wants require, f a 
Ir y 


Yet grant me, Heas'n! by knowledge to afpire. 
Thus to inquiry let me prompt the mind, 
Thus clear dimm'd Truth, and bid her bleſs mankit 
From the pierc'd orphan thus draw ſhafts of grief 
Arm Want with paticnce, and teach Wealth relic 
To ſerve lov'd Liberty inſpire my breath! 

Or, if my life be uſeleſs, grant me death; 
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or he who uſeleſs is in life ſurvey d. 385 
burthens that world his duty bids him aid. | 
day, what have honours to allure the mind, 
hich he gains moſt who leaſt has ſerv'd mankind ? 
les, when worn by ſools, I dare deſpiſe; - 

« they claim homage when they crown the wiſe. 
hen high diſtinction marks deferving heirs, 41 
efert ſtill dignifies the mark it wears, 

ut who to birth alone would honours owe? 

onours, if true, from ſeeds of merit grow: 

hoſe trees with ſweeteſt charms invite our eyes 45 
ſhich from our own ingraftment fruitful rife, 

ll we love beſt what we with labour gain, 

the child 's dearer for the mother's pain. 

The great 1 would not envy nor deride, 

r ſtoop to ſwell a vain fuperior's pride, 50 
ryiew an equal's hope with jealous eyes, 

r cruſh the wretch beneath who wailing lies. 

Y ſympathizing breaſt his grief can feel, 


left: 1 
eral 
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” F. my eye weep the wound I cannot heal. 
1 er among friendſhips let me ſow debate, 55 
re. r by another's fall advance my ſtate; + 

r miſuſe wit againſt an abſent friend: 
1 me the virtues of a foe defend! 
fret ealth and want true minds preſerve their weight; 
\ reli ck tho? exalted, tho' diſgrac'd elate; 60 


1 rous and grateful, wrong'd or help'd they live; 
ntctul to ſerve, and gen'rous to forgive. 
O 11 
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'Fho? cruel diſtance bars my groſſer eye, e 


As thy correcting hand refines, 
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This may they learn who cloſe thy life attend, 
Which, dear in mem'ry, ſtill inſtructs thy friend, 


My ſoul, clear ſighted, draws thy virtue nigh; 
Thro' her deep woe that quick*ning comfort glean 
And * oF fortit tude with ny s beams, | 


0 


VERSES TO AARON HILL, ES( 
WITH THE TRAGEDY OF SIR THOMAS OVERBUR 
ExpeSing him to correct i. 
| „„ 
As the ſoul, ſtripp'd of mortal clay, 
Grows all divinely fair, 
And boundleſs roves the Milky Way, 


And views ſweet proſpects there,; 


This hero, clogg'd with droſſy lines, 
By thee new vigour tries; 


Bright ſcenes around him riſe. 
III. 


Thy touch brings the wiſh'd ſtone to bos 


So ſought, ſo long foretold; 
It turns polluted lead or braſs 


At once to pureſt gold. 
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THE FRIEND. 
ANEPISTLE TO AARON HILL, ESQ. 


O ur lov'd Hill! O thou by Heav'n deſign'd 
ſocharm, to mend, and to adorn, mankind ! 

[ſo thee my hopes, fears, joys, and ſorrows, tend, 
Thou brother, father, nearer yet !-—thou Friend! | 
worldly friendſhips of cement divide 5 
$int'reſts vary, or as whims preſide ; 

fleagues of Lux'ry borrow Friendſhip's light, 

r leagues ſubverſive of all ſocial right; 

Day, my Hill! in what propitipus ſphere 

ain we the Friend, pure, knowing, and ſincere? 10 
Tis where the worthy and the wile retire; 

There Wealth may learn its uſe, may Love inſpire; 
ere may young Worth the nobleſt end obtain, 
1want may friends, in friends may knowledge gain, 
2 knowledge bliſs; for wiſdom virtue finds, 15 
ind brightens mortal to immortal minds. 

ind then my wrongs if love like your's ſucceed, 

Ir you, like Virtue, are a friend indeed! 

Of! when you ſaw my youth wild error know, 
ſeproof, ſoft hinted, taught the bluſh to glow. 20 
oung and unform'd, you firſt my genius rais'd, 

wt ſmil'd when faulty, and when mod'rate prais'd. 
le ſhunn'd, me ruin'd, ſuch a Mother's rage 

cu ſung, till Pity wept o'er ev'ry page. 
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You call'd my lays and wrongs to early fame; 23 
Yet, yet th' obdurate mother felt no ſhame. 
Pierc'd as I was, your counſel ſoften'd care, 

To caſe turn'd anguiſh, and to hope deſpair. 
The man who never wound afflictive feels, 

He never felt the balmy worth that heals. -- 30 
Welcome the wound when bleſs'd with ſuch relieſ. 
For deep is felt the Friend when felt in grief. 
From you ſhall never, but with lite, remove 
Aſpiring genius, condeſcending love. 125 
When ſome with cold ſuperior looks redreſs, 3; 
Relief ſeems inſult, and confirms diſtreſs; | 
You! when you view the man with wrongs beſieg'd, 
While warm you act th' obliger ſeem the oblig'd, 
All-winning, mild to each of lowly ſtate; 
To equals free, unſervile to the great;:; KN 
Greatneſs you honour, when by worth __ 'd; 
Worth is by worth in ev'ry rank admir' d. 
Greatneſs you ſcorn when titles inſult ſpeak ; 
Proud to vain Pride, to honour'd Meekneſs meek, * 
That worthleſs bliſs which others court you fly; 4 
That worthy woe they ſhun attracts your eye. 
But ſhall the Muſe reſound alone your praiſe ! 
No— let the public Friend exalt her lays! 

O trace that Friend with me Ihe 's your's !—he 5 
The world's--beneficent behold him ſhine ! Imine I. 
Is wealth his ſphere ? If riches, like a tide, 1 de' 
From either India pour their golden pride; 
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* Wi in good works, him others' wants employ ; 
gives the widow's heart to ſing for joy. 

orphans, pris'ners, ſhall his bounty flow, 55 

te weeping family of Want and Woe. 

s knowledge his? Bene volently great, 
g eiure active, and in care ſedate; 
iel! What aid his little wealth perchance denies, 

ach hard inſtance his advice ſupplies. 68 

ith modeſt truth he ſets the wand'ring right, 

ad gives religion pure primeval light; 

ore diffuſive, as in light refin'd, 

elib'ral emblem of his Maker's mind. 
5pow'r his orb? He then, like pow'r divine, 65 
all, tho' with a varicd ray, will ſhine. 
pow'r was his, the man he once careſt | 
ts the ſame faithful ſmile and mutual breaſt : 
akks his friend ſome dignity of ſtate; 
friend, unequal to th' incumbent weight? 70 
sit a ſtranger, one whom parts inſpire 
h all a people's welfare would require? 
choice admits no pauſe; his gift will prove 
private well abſorb'd in public love. 
ſields his country when for aid ſhe calls; 757 
ſhould ſhe fall, with her Pe greatly falls: 
as proud Rome, with guilty corqueſt crown'd, 
ad ſlav'ry, death, and deſolation, round, 
IId e'er his country for dominion's prize 
inſt the ſons of men a faction riſe, 80 
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Glory iri her's is in his eye diſgrace; 
The Friend of truth, the Friend of human race, 
Thus to no one, no ſect, no clime, confin'd, 
His boundleſs love embraces all mankind; 
| And all their virtues in his life are known, 
| And all their joys and ſorrows are his own ! 
| Theſe are the lights where ſtands that Friend conf! 
1 | This, this the ſpirit which informs thy breaſt, 
1} Thro' Fortune's cloud thy genuine worth can ſhin 
What wouldſt thou not were wealth and realy 
thine? oer! 


TO THE EXCELLENT MIRAND 


| | CONSORT OF AARON HILL, ESG. 


On reading her Poems, 


' ſoſt'ning charm of Clio's ſmiling a ep 
Montague's ſoul, which ſhines divinely ſtrong, ltr 
Theſe blend, with graceful eaſe, to form thy thy 
Tender yet chaſte, ſweet-ſounding yet ſublime. ee 
Wiſdom and wit have made thy works their cart, 
Each paſſion glows refin'd by precept there: 
To fair Miranda's form each Grace is kind; 
The Muſes and the Virtues tune thy mind. 
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< ro MRS. ELIZA HAYWOOD, 
ON HER NOVEL CALLED 


THE RASH RESOLVE. 


oow'p to a fate which damps the poet's flame, 
Muſe unfriended greets thy riſing name; 

mers' d in envy's or in flatt'ry's phraſe, 

reatneſs ſhe flies, yet merit claims her praiſe 

or will ſhe at her withering wreath repine, $5 
t ſmile, if Fame and Fortune cheriſh thine. 

The Sciences in thy ſweet genius charm, 

dwith their ſtrength thy ſex's ſoftneſs arm. 

thy full figures painting's force we find; 

wulic fires, thy language lifts, the mind: 10 
by pow'r gives form, and touches into life 

be paſſions imag' d in their bleeding ſtrife: 
ontraſted ſtrokes true art and fancy ſhow, 

nd lights and ſhades in lively mixture flow. 

ope attacks Fear, and Reaſon, Love's control, 15 
alouſy wounds, and Friendſhip heal: the ſoul : 

ack Falſchood wears bright Gallantry's diſguiſe, 
ad the gilt cloud enchants the fair one's eyes. 

by dames in grief and frailties lovely ſhine, 

id when moſt mortal half appear divine, 20 
when ſome godlike fav rite paſſion ſways, 

e wiling heart too fatally obeys, 


* 
11 


. 


22 . 


Say then if love to ſudden rage gives 1 
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Great minds lament what cruel cenſure blames, 
And ruin'd virtue gen'rous pity claims. 
Eliza ſtill impaint Love's pow'rful queen! 41 
Let love, ſoft love, exalt each ſwelling ſcene, {| 
Arm'd with keen wit, in Fame's wide liſts advance 
Spain yields in fiction, in politeneſs France. 
Such orient light as the firſt poets knew 
Flames from thy thought, and brightens ev'ry view 
A ſtrong, a glorious, a luxuriant fire, 
Which warms cold wiſdom into wild deſire! 
Thy fable glows ſo rich thro' ev'ry page, 
What moral's force can the fierce heat afſwage? 
And yet but ſay if ever doom'd to prove 
The ſad, the dear, perplexities of love! 
Where ſeeming tranſport foftens ev'ry pain, 
Where fancy'd freedom waits the winning chai; 
Varying from pangs to viſionary joys, 
Sweet is the fate, and charms as it deſtroys 


Will the ſoft paſfion not reſume its ſway ! 
Charming and charm'd, can Love from Love retite 
Can a cold con vent quench th' unwilling fire! 
Precept, if human, may our thoughts refine; 
More we admire, but cannot prove divine. 


| | Pr roi 
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AN EPISTLE TO MRS. OLDF IELD, 


OF THE THEATRE-ROYAL, 


Wars to your charms unequal verſe 1 raiſe, 

vd I admire and tremble as I praiſe; 

ere Art and Genius new refinement need, 

Lining they gaze, and as they gaze recede! 

n Art or Genius, or their pow'rs combin'd, 5 
ut from corporeal organs ſketch the mind? 

ben ſound embody'd can with ſhape ſurpriſe, 

e Muſe may emulate your voice and eyes. 

Mark, rival arts perfection's point purſue ! 

ach niyals each but to excel in you! Io 
ebuſt and medal bear the meaning face, 

the proud ſtatue adds the poſture 's grace; 

gd at length, the bury'd Heroine, known, 

Il ſeems to wound, to ſmile or frown in ſtone! 

jart would art, or metal fone ſurpaſs, T5 
rloul ſtrikes, gleaming, thro' Corinthian braſs! 
nc the ſaint in ſmiling ſilver ſhines, 

lcherubs weep in gold o'er fainted ſhrines! 
0ng-loſt forms from Raphael's pencil glow, 

ndrous in warmth the mimic colours low; 20 
look, cach attitude, new grace diſplays; 

voice and motion life and muſic raiſe, 

ius Cleopatra in your charms refines ; 

ines, ſhe ſpeaks, with force improv'd ſhe ſhines! 
lure J. - 3 pP 
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Fair, and more fair, you ev'ry grace tranſmit; 1 
1 ove, learning, beauty, elegance, and wit. | 
Cæſar, the world's unrivall'd maſter, fir'd, 
In her imperial ſoul his own admir'd! 
FPhilipp!'s victor wore her winning chain, 
And ſelt not empire's lofs in Beauty's gain. a 
Could the pale heroes your bright influence knoy 
Or catch the ſilver accents as they flow, 
Vraven from dark reſt by ypur enchanting ſtrain, 
Each ſhade were lur'd to III and love again. 
Say, ſweet Inſpirer! were each annal known, 
What living greatneſs ſhines there not your own! 
I the griev'd Muſe by ſome lov'd empreſs roſe, 
New ftrength, new grace, it to your influence on 
If Pow'r by war diſtinguiſh'd height reveals, 
Your nobler pride the wounds of Fortune heal, 
'i hen could an empire's cauſe demand your care, 
he ſoul that juſtly thinks would greatly dare. 
Long has feign'd Venus mock'd the Muſe'spr 
You dart, divine Ophelia! genuine rays. - }.- 
Warm thro” thoſe eyes enliv'ning raptures roll, 
Sweet thro* each ſtriking feature ſtreams your ld 
i he ſoul's bright meanings heighten beauty's 
Your looks, your thoughts, your _ each 


J 


inſpires! | 
Know, then, ifrank'd with monarchs here youf Fay 


\What Fate declines you from the Muſe demand 
Nach grace that ſhone of old in each fam'd fai 
Or may in modern dames refinement wear; 
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Whate'cr juſt, emulati ve, thoughts purſue, 

tall confirm'd, is all ador'd, in you! | 
godlike boſoms pant for pow'r to bleſs, 55 
't is a monarch's glory to redreſs; ES, 
nconſcious majeſty you ſhine ſerene, 

a: thought a heroine, and in act a queen. 58 


10 THE RIGHT HON, | 
E88 V COUNTESS OF ROCHFO RD, 


Wh, DAUGHTER OF THE LATE EARL RIVERS, 


own! 

wo N. hen with child. 

ce 0008 3 the ſun walks forth in flaming cold; 

Is, {Win plants may ſmile, and humble flow'rs unfold, 
zeal. e Iow-laid lark the diſtant ether wings, 

r cake, 


ad as ſhe ſoars her daring anthem ſings; 
when thy charms celeſtial views create, EY 
yimiling ſong ſurmounts my gloomy fate; 

y angel-embryo prompts my tow'ring lays, 
aims my ſond with, and fires my future praiſe: 
y it, if male, its grandſire's image wear, 

in its mother's charms confeſs the fair! 10 
the kind birth may each mild planet wait; 
it be the pain, but prove the bleſſing great! 
Hail, Rivers! hallow'd Shade! deſcend from reſt! 
eng, and ſmile to ſee thy Rochford bleſt: 
P 1} 
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Weep not the ſcenes thro' which my life muſt run, WW 
Tho' Fate, fleet-ſooted, ſcents thy languid fon, 16 
The bar that, dark'ning, croſs'd my creſted claim, 
Yields at her charms, and brightens in their flame: 
'That blood which, honour'd, in thy Rochford reigns 1 
In cold unwilling wand' rings trac'd my veins; 2 
 Want's wint'ry realm froze hard around my view, 
And Scorn's keen blaſts a cutting anguiſh blew. 
Toſuch fad weight my gath'ring griets were wrought 
Life ſeem'd not life but when convuls'd with though 
Decreed beneath a mother's frown to pine, 
Madneſs were eaſe to mis'ry form'd like mine! 
Yet my Muſe waits thee thro” the realms of day 
Where lambent lightnings round thy temples ply 
Sure my fierce woes will, like thoſe fires, refine, WM" 
'T'hus loſe their torture, and thus glorious ſhine! 
And now the Muſe heav'n's milky path ſurveys, 
With thee 'twixt pendent worlds it wond'r ing ſtray 
Worlds which, unnumber'd as thy virtues, roll 
Round ſuns—fix'd, radiant emblems of thy ſoul!| 
Hence lights refracted run thro diſtant ſkies, il! 
Changeful on azure plains in quiv'ring dyes! ſeo 
So thy mind darted thro? its earthy frame ' I late 
A wide, a various, and a glitt'ring, flame. love 
Now a new ſcene enormous luſtre brings, 
Now ſeraphs ſhade thee round with ſilver wings; 
In angel forms thou ſeeſt thy Rochford ſhine; 
In each ſweet form is trac'd her beauteous line: 
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duch was her ſoul, ere this ſelected mould 

Sirung at thy wiſh, the ſparkling life t' infold! 

do amidſt cherubs ſhone her ſon refin d, 45 
Fre infant fleſh the new-form'd ſoul enſhrin'd! 

o ſhall a ſequent race from Rochford riſe, 

ſhe world's fair pride—deſcendents of the Skies. 48 


VERSES TO A YOUNG LADY. 
Poly! from me, tho' now a love- ſick youth, 
ay, tho' a poet, hear the voice of Truth, 
olly! you 're not a beauty, yet you're pretty; 
grave yet gay, ſo lilly yet ſo witty; 
heart of ſoftneſs, yet a tongue of ſatire; 5 


m, 
10 
m, 
me: 
eigns 
* 
lew, 


6! 

t dares ave cruelty, yet ev'n with that good-nature ; 
5 n ow you are free, and now reſerv' d a while; 

ine va forc'd frown betrays a willing ſmile. 


proach'd for abſence, yet your ſight deny'd; 
tongue you ſilence, yet my ſilence chide. IO 


CVS, 

8 ow would you praiſe me ſhould your ſex defame! 
-oll t, ſhould they praiſe, grow jealous, and exclaim. 
foul! Ideſpair, with ſome kind look you bleſs; 


til hope, at once all hope ſuppreſs. 


8s, 
1 u ſcorn, yet ihould my paſſion change or fail, 15 
o late you d whimper out a ſofter tale. 
u love, yet from your lover's with retire; 
ut yet diſcern, deny and yet deſire. 
85 . 
Kings; b, Polly! are your ſex—part truth part fiction; 
FT” ne thought, much whim, and all a contradiction. 20 


— 
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EPISTLE TO DAMON AND DELIA, 


Hran, Damon! Delia! hear, in candid lays, 

Truth without anger, without flutt'ry praiſe. 
A bookiſh mind, with pedantry unfraught, 

Oſt' a ſedate yet never gloomy thought; © 

Prompt to rejoice when others pleaſure know, 

And prompt to feel the pang for others woe; 

'To ſoften faults to which a foe is prone, _ 

And in a friend's perfection praiſe your own; 

A will ſincere, unknown to ſelfiſh views, 

A heart of love, of gallantry a Muſe; _ 

A delicate yet not a jealous mind; 

A paſſion ever fond yet never blind, 

Glowing with am'rous yet with guiltleſs fires, 

In ever- eager never groſs defires; .. 

A modeſt honour, ſacred to contain 

From tattling vanity when ſmiles you gain; 

Conſtant, moſt pleas'd when beauty moſt you plea 

Damon! your picture 's ſhown in tints like theſe. 

Say, Delia! muſt I chide you or commend! 


Say, muſt I be your flatt'rer or your friend! We kr 
To praiſe no graces in a rival fair, ld 
Nor your own foibles in a ſiſter ſpare : Pops 
Fach lover's billet bant'ring to reveal, are, 
And never known one ſecret to conceal; ths 
Young, fickle, fair, a levity inborn, Wines: 


To treat all ſighing Uaves with flippant fcorn; Many: 
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An eve expreſſive of a wand'ring mind, 
A, Nor this to read nor that to think inclin'd; 
r when a book or thought from whim retards, 
ntent on ſongs or novels, dreſs or cards; 30 
hoice to ſelect the party of delight, FiO 
Fo kill time, thought, and fame, in frolic flight; 
| Wo flutter here, to flurry there, on wing; 
 Wotalk, to teaze, to ſimper, or to ſing; 

o prude it, to coquette ithim to truſt 3x 

hoſe vain looſe life ſhould caution or diſguſt; 

lim to diſlike whoſe modeſt worth ſtould qe 
pw, is your picture ſhown in tints like theſe ? 
urs you deny it. Hear the point then try'd, 
Judgment, Truth, the Muſe, and Love, decide. 40 
hat! your's—Nay, faireſt Trifler! frown not ſo: 
it! the Muſe with doubt Love anſwers No: 

u ſmile— Is 't not? Again the queſtion try 
judgment thinks, and Truth will Yes reply. 44 


TO MISS M H 


SENT WITH MR. POPE'S WORKS, 


7 


female vice and female folly here 
i'd with wit polite or laſh'd ſevere: 

Pope preſent ſuch objects to our view; 

are, my Fair: the full reverſe of you. 
when, to Loddon ſtream“ from Windſor's ſhades 
ings the modeſt charms of ſylvan maids, 6 
org; ting to the epiſede of Loddoua in Windſor Toreſt. 
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Dear Burford's hills in Mem'ry's eye appear, 
And Luddal's ſpring * ſtill murmurs in my ear: 
But when you ceaſe to bleſs my longing eyes, 
Dumb is the ſpring, the joyleſs proſpect dies: 10 
Come then, my Charmer! come; here tranſport reigns; 
New health, new youth, inſpirits all my veins, 
Each hour let intercourſe of hearts employ, 

Thou life of lovelineſs! thou ſoul of joy! 

Love wakes the birds oh! hear each melting lay; 1; 
Love warms the world--come, Charmer! come awaj. 
But hark immortal Pope reſumes the lyre! 
Diviner airs diviner flights inſpire: 

Hark where an angel's language tunes the line! 
See where the thoughts and looks of angels ſhine! 
Here he pour'd all the muſic of your tongue, 
And all your looks and thoughts unconſcious ſung. 2 


SENI TO MRS. BRIDGET JONES, 
WITH THE WANDERER, A POEM. 


Alluding to an Epiſode ⁊ubere a young man turns hermit 
the lofs of bis wife Olympia. 


VV urs with delight fond Love on Beauty dwelt 
While this the youth and that the fair expreſt, 
Faint was his joy compar'd to what I felt, 
When in my angel Biddy's preſence bleſt. 
2 4 ſpring near Burford. 
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eller, my Muſe ! in ſoft, ſad, ſighing, breath, 
ſhe his piercing grief can pitying ſee, 


10 Worſe than to him was his Olympia's death 


ions; rom her each moment's abſence is to me. 8 
TO JOHN POWELL, ESQ. 
BARRISTER AT LAW. 
ay; 13 | Fat Ste! | 
away: me long abſent, long with anguiſh fraught, 


me, tho" ſilence long has deaden'd thought, 

et mem'ry lives, and calls the Muſe's aid, 

ſnatch our friendſhip from oblivion's ſhade. 

ſoon the ſun ſhall ceaſe the world to warm, 5 
{0on Llannelly's Fair * that world to charm, | 
grateful ſenſe of goodneſs, true like thine, 

all e'er deſert a breaſt ſo warm as mine. 

ſhen imag'd Cambria ftrikes my mem'ry's eye, 
ambria! my darling ſcene!) I, ſighing, cry 10 
dere is my Powell. dear Aſſociate here! 2 
him] would unboſom ev'ry care; 

bim who early felt from e pain; 

Hd in a plighted faithleſs virgin's chain. 

kagth, from her ungen' rous fetters freed, 1 3 
ain be loves! he wooes! his hopes ſucceed! | 
the gay bridegroom, ſtill by Fortune croſt, 

nltant, in the weeping widower loſt. 


* Mrs. Bridget Jones. 
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Her, his ſole joy! her from his boſom torn, 
What feeling heart but learns, like his, to mourn? x 
Can Nature, then, ſuch ſudden ſhocks ſuſtain ? 
Nature thus ſtruck, all reaſon pleads in vain! 
Tho! late, from reaſon yet he draws relief, 
Dwells on her mem'ry, but diſpels his grief. 
Love, wealth, and fame, (tyrannic paſſions all!) 
No more inflame him, and no more enthral. 
He ſeeks no more in Rufus' Hall renown, 

Nor envies Pelf the jargon of the gown; 

But, pleas'd with competence, on rural plains 
His wiſdom courts that eaſe his worth obtains, 
Would private jars, which ſudden riſe,.increaſe! 
His candour ſmiles all diſcord into peace. 
To party ſtorms is public weal reſign'd? 
Each ſteady patriot virtue ſteers his mind. 
Calm on the beach, while madd'ning billows ra 
He gains philoſophy from ev'ry wave; 
Science from ev'ry object round he draws, 
From various nature, and from Nature's laws. 
He lives o'er ev'ry paſt hiſtoric age; | 
He calls forth ethics from the fabled page. 
Him evangelic truth to thought excites, _ 
And him by turns each claſſic Muſe delights. 
With wit well- natur'd, wit, that would diſdain 
A pleaſure riſing from another's pain; 

Social to all, and moſt of bliſs poſſeſt; 

When moſt he renders all around him bleſt; 
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Founrcad ſquires illiterately gay, 

Among the learn'd as learned full as they; 

[ith the polite all, all- accompliſh'd eaſe, 

by Nature form'd without deceit to pleaſe. 50 
Thus ſhines thy youth; and thus my friend, elate 

1 bleſs as well as worth, is truly great. 

ſe ſtill ſhould ruthleſs Fate, unjuſt, expoſe 

pmcath thoſe clouds that rain unnumber'd woes; 

e to ſome nobler ſphere ſhould Fortune raiſe, 55 

o wealth conſpicuous and to laurell'd praiſe; 

Jnalter'd yet be love and friendſhip mine; 

lam Chloe's, and I Rill am thine. | 58 
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